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ARISTOTLE and 
CLASSICAL 
METAPHYSICS 
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The following article is taken from a vol- 
ume of studies on Aristotle (Aristotele nel- 
la critica e negli studi contemporanei. So- 
cieta Editrice “Vita e Pensiero.” Milan 
1956). The book was published as a spe- 
cial supplement to the December 1956 
issue of the Rivista di filosofia neoscolas- 
tica. What is presented here is a complete 
translation of the first half of Professor 
Severino’s article. The second half of his 
essay is devoted to a consideration of con- 
temporary Italian philosophers who have 
considered the problem discussed. 


NE CRITICISM THAT HAS BEEN 
made of Aristotelian metaphysics 


is similar to the one that Aristotle him- 
self laid against the Pre-socratics: “Of 
the first philosophers, then, most 
thought the principles which were of 
the nature of matter were the only 
principles of all things” (983b7; transl. 
W. D. Ross). So begins Aristotle’s well 
known historical survey in the first 
book of the Metaphysics. The conclusion 
of this survey, in harmony with the gen- 
eral tenor of Aristotelian thought, is 
that these ancients could not achieve any 
comprehensive view of the totality of 
things, because the limits of their re 
search did not go beyond the physical 
world. They were only “physicists” or 
“cosmologists.”” Now, precisely on this 
same count the metaphysics of Aristo- 
tle himself has been indicted: it is a 


cosmology, a physics; it is a metaphy- 
sics (and this is the very heart of the 
indictment) that fails to comprehend 
the whole of reality. 

At the present time, this objection is 
somewhat less frequent, for it is now 
argued that Aristotle did not sufficient- 
ly divorce himself from Platonic meta- 
physicism: that he was rather too little, 
than too much, the “physicist (this 
would be a positivistic, or even a Marxist 
approach). And another reason for this 
objection disappearing is the growing 
appreciation that philosophy reached a 
comprehensive view of the whole from 
the beginning, from the time when 
Thales preached that water is the prin- 
ciple of all things. (Existentialism, and 
especially the existentialism of Heideg- 
ger, has contributed much to this re- 
evaluation of Pre-socratic thought.) 
[Ed. Note: Cf. “The Contemporary Pre- 
socratics” in Philosophy Today, Spring 
1958, pp. 3-12, by Jean Brun. ] 


PRE-SOCRATIC TOTALITY 


If we consider this second position, 
based on a reassessment of the Pre-so- 
cratics, we have to say that Aristotle’s 
criticism of the “physicists” is valid 
only to the extent that his own meta- 
physics (following the way pointed by 
Plato) demonstrates that the physical 
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world is not the whole of reality, that 
beyond this reality which changes and 
“becomes” there is another reality 
which is immutable. Certainly, for one 
who knows that the physical world is 
not all that there is, it is quite legitimate 
to see the interests of the Pre-Socratics 
as limited to a partial aspect of the 
whole. If physics is concerned with the 
knowledge of reality insofar as reality 
is physical, and if metaphysics is con- 
cerned with the knowledge of all that is, 
of reality insofar as reality is real, it 
is clearly a valid criticism that the early 
philosophers only developed a physics, 
not a metaphysics. But if, from the 
point of view of these “physicists” who 
did not suspect any reality beyond the 
physical, to make the physical the ob- 
ject of their interest did not mean lim- 
iting their consideration to only one 
aspect of the whole of reality, then such 
a concentration of interest meant for 
them consideration of the concrete con- 
tent, of the exhaustive determination, 
of the whole itself. Their efforts were 
toward discovery of the principle of all 
things. All of this means that they were 
concerned with the whole as the whole, 
granted that they thought that the 
physical was all that there was. From 
this point of view they were not mere 
“physicists” at all, they were metaphy- 
sicians. It is not by mere chance that 
Aristotle examines these thinkers first 
at the beginning of his Physics and then 
returns to them, from a metaphysical 
point of view, in the first book of the 
Metaphysics. It is, after all, Aristotle 
himself who says (Met. vi, 1; 1026a27) 
that, if there were no reality other than 
the physical, then physical science, 
which has just that reality as its object 
of study, would be the most universal 
science. And in that case it would not 
be merely a physics. Rather, it would 
both be and not be a physics. It would 
not be such inasmuch as its object was 
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the whole of that which is; it would be 
inasmuch as physical reality would be 
the concrete and all-inclusive content of 
the whole. These early thinkers were in 
precisly this situation in which physical 
reality is taken as the whole of things. 

These pioneer metaphysicians, in 
search of a principium, were looking 
either for a principle of unity in multi- 
plicity or for a unifying principle in the 
form of some primordial raw material. 
It is only because an awareness of the 
whole exists that there arises the prob- 
lem of determining what it is that 
makes all things agree in sharing a 
common reality, however different from 
one another, and constitute them as 
such a “whole.” That all things do be- 
long to a whole, and that they all agree 
in this belonging, means that the multi- 
plicity is constituted as unity. To ask, 
then, why many things belong to the 
same reality is to ask why they consti- 
tute a unity and what their principle of 
unity is. The type of metaphysics which 
the Pre-socratics proposed indicates 
how they conceived this unifying prin- 
ciple. To say that the principle of every- 
thing is water, or air, or something else 
of this sort, is meaningful, and can be 
meaningful, only if the principle is un- 
derstood as matter (and Aristotle so un- 
derstands these early specifications of 
the principle). The result is that the 
unity actually attained is only secundum 
quid: it is the unity of an aspect of the 
whole (supposing that it could be even 
that). It is not the unity of the whole. 


PARMENIDES’ INSIGHT 


Anaximander anticipates Parmeni- 
des: the unifying principle cannot be a 
particular determination. Parmenides’ 
being is, indeed, a positive specification 
of Anaximander’s boundless. And Par- 
menides supplies the sought-for solu- 
tion: the “dimensions” of the whole can 
be determined only to the extent that 















the “dimensions” of being can be de- 
termined. Being is that by which 
the whole is constituted; it is that 
by which the multiple is unified. The 
ontologies of Plato and Aristotle are 
end-products of this intuition. And 
one reason why they are impressive 
is that the original discovery so over- 
whelmed and bedazzled its discoverer 
that for him the world simply van- 
ished in the pure light of being. The 
world, as value (4Aj6aa), vanished and 
in its place there was only being as 
value, absolutely one and changeless. 
In this way, the unification of the mul- 
tiple, achieved by positing being as the 
principle of unification, comes down to 
the same thing as denying multiplicity. 
Pure being is the exhaustive specifica- 
tion of all that is. (In Parmenides, be- 
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ciple: Being is. This, and no other, is 
Parmenides’ principle; this, or its nega- 
tive formulation: Being is not non- 
being. The principle ex nihilo nihil Par- 
menides inherited from philosophic tra- 
dition. It plays a subordinate role in his 
own metaphysics. Aristotle himself 
records that the ancients all agreed in 
affirming that from nothing nothing 
comes. Parmenides, actually, “aggra- 
vated the consequences” of that prin- 
ciple by denying being to becoming at 
all. But his denial of becoming springs 
directly from the authentically Par- 
menidean principle, Being is. If being 
becomes, if the actual just “turns up,” 
then being, before it “turned up,” was 
not. And this is the very definition of 
the absurd: Being is not.’ The immuta- 
bility of being, it should be noted, is an 
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ing acquires something of the recondite, 
the sophisticated, something of the atti- 
tude that does not “bother” with 
“things,” does not respond to them. 
Still, Parmenides’ preference for being 
rather than the physical world is due, 
at bottom, to the influence that a new 
kind of evidence, that of logos, exercises 
on one habituated to the phenomenal 
evidence of the physical world. And in 
the end, the latter is simply sacrificed 
to the former. 


BEING IS 


Meanwhile, being is the center of at- 
tention, and this founds a basic prin- 


immediate truth. For if you recognize 
the immediacy of the negation that 
being is non-being, then to posit the 
immutability of being as a mediate 
truth involves admitting that, on the 
level of immediacy attained, you can 
exclude neither becoming nor change- 
ableness in being. And so you could not 
exclude the possibility that being, be- 
fore it “turned up,” was not. This means 
that, taking the position that being is 
not non-being, you could not exclude the 
possibility that being might not be, i.e., 
that being could be non-being. It should 
also be noted that Parmenides’ princi- 
ple does not have a merely logical value 
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—it is not just the principle of non-con- 
tradiction. It has, rather, a value simul- 
taneously logical and ontological, so it 
must be said that the principle of non- 
contradiction is the ontological argu- 
ment itself, or is the authentic ontolo- 
gical argument. Again, if you consider 
that the principle of non-contradiction 
is not only a rule of thought but a law 
of being as well, and if you take being 
(the non-contradictory) as per se indif- 
ferent to existence or non-existence 
(since the principle of non-contradiction 
says no more than that when being is, 
it is, and when being is not, it is not) — 
then, non-contradiction is taken only 
formally, and by that very fact is de- 
nied. It is denied because there remains 
the possibility of supposing a moment 
when being might not be. Well then, 
everything will just have to be neces- 
sary! But, how reconcile this affirma- 
tion with change in the physical world? 
This is, of course, the great problem 
which Parmenides bequeathed to philo- 
sophy. Plato and Aristotle tried hard to 
solve it, but the problem is so complex 
that contemporary speculation is still 
concerned with it. Not without reason 
did Plato see Parmenides as “at once 
venerable and terrible.” (Theaetetus, 
183e). 


LOGOS AND THE WORLD 

Being is: in a sense, it can be said 
that metaphysics begins and ends right 
here. On one side, deviating from logos 
is the world, i.e., history and becoming. 
The unforeseen, the unsuspected is, for 
logos, the world, not the divine. But, if 
logos lets itself be surprised by the 
world in such wise that it cannot re- 
cover from surprise, save by denying 
the world (meaning, of course, denying 
that the world is surprising), then logos 
itself becomes an abstract logos. And 
there is where Parmenides found him- 
self. The element of survrise cannot be 
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gainsaid. It has its own peculiar value 
of self-evidence, of immediacy, from 
which there is no escaping. Aristotle 
says of the Eleatics that “they were led 
to transcend sense-perception and to 
disregard it . . . and so they assert that 
the universe is one and immovable .... 
Moreover, although these opinions ap- 
pear to follow logically in a dialectical 
discussion, yet to believe them seems 
next door to madness, when one con- 
siders the facts.” (De Generatione et 
Corruptione, 325a13-18; transl. Joa- 
chim.) Aristotelian philosophy is acutely 
aware of this need to “consider the 
facts,” and so, quite rightly, the fun- 
damental problematic in Aristotelianism 
can be regarded as the reconciliation of 
experience and logos. 


THAT WHICH BECOMES 


The solution which Aristotle gives to 
the Parmenidean aporia develops in two 
phases: determination of the inner na- 
ture of becoming, and determination of 
all the conditions required for the know- 
ableness (the non-contradictoriness) of 


_ becoming. The first phase is confined 


to deduction of the elements of becom- 
ing. The introduction of the notion of 
that which becomes is made to substi- 
tute for the indeterminate, and ulti- 
mately contradictory, concept of becom- 
ing. This concept that which becomes 
is familiar enough, but too rarely is it 
recognized as the import of themes 
which, only by means of it, are har- 
monized in Aristotelian thought. 
Becoming is a passing from non-being 
to being. This notion of becoming is sus- 
ceptible of analysis. And Aristotle of- 
fers a series of reflections upon it. He 
establishes, for example, that becoming 
does not lie between being and non- 
being taken indeterminately, but only 
as taken determinately as contraries, so 
that becoming is a passing from non- 
being to a certain being. What, however, 











wants especially to be emphasized is this, 
that if the inner nature of becoming does 
not consist in a passing from non-being 
to being, then becoming will identify non- 
being with being. The point had already 
been made by Plato, in a celebrated 
passage in the Phaedo (103d-104d). 
Non-being would come to be being. 
This contradiction is resolved by intro- 
ducing a tertium quid — Aristotle calls 
this substance — which at one moment 
lacks a determination which it receives 
at a later moment. It is this “third 
thing” that “does the becoming.” That 
which becomes, therefore, is such that, 
in virtue of its permanence, it subsists 
both at the moment of steresis and at 
the moment of Ktesis. “For the hot does 
not make coldness itself to be hot, but 
only the subject of the coldness, and 
vice versa. It seems, thus, that it is 
necessary to posit some third thing as 
the subject of contraries.’”’ (St. Thomas 
Aquinas: In VIII Libros Physicorum 
Aristotelis Commentaria, 63) That is, 
while it is a contradiction that non- 
being should become being, that con- 
tradiction does not occur in positing 
that there is something — something 
distinct alike from this non-being and 
from this being — which at one mo- 
ment is characterized by this non-being 
and at another moment by this being. 
As to the way in which Aristotle intro- 
duces the concept of substance — first 
and foremost, substance is experience 
itself taken as that permanent datum 
which continually undergoes new deter- 
minations (and this is said without pre- 
judice to that plurality of permanences, 
internal to experience, which corres- 
ponds to the plurality of substances that 
is the concern of the technical detail of 
Aristotelianism) . 


NOTHING FROM NOTHING 


This approach preserves the original 
sense of the ex nihilo nihil. Aristotle 


often remarks that the logical direction 
of earlier philosophic thought is fixed 
by this principle. He means that things 
were generally taken to be generated 
from a pre-existing matter. And, since 
only the material aspects of things were 
grasped, the principle was understood 
to mean simply that “nothing begins to 
be, or ceases to be, altogether.” (Met., 
903b) Parmenides’ principle was, then, 
already implicity operative, but since 
conscious reflection had not, as yet, 
been directed to being and non-being 
as such, the immutability of being was 
expressed by saying that everything 
that is generated was already present 
in the original substance. But, if the 
principle ex nihilo nihil was an anticipa- 
tion of the pure metaphysical principle 
of Parmenides (and in Pre-parmenidean 
thought it was developing in that direc- 
tion), it later lost that role when, 
especially in Aristotelian philosophy, 
there came an awareness of the many 
senses of principle. The result was that 
the original substance of the Pre-socra- 
tics was recognized in its limited char- 
acter of a material principle. Diverted 
from issuing into a simple metaphysical 
element, ex nihilo nihil tended, at first, 
to become an assertion merely presup- 
posed. It is this incipient character of 
presupposition that Aristotle removed 
by introducing his concept of substance. 
If becoming were nothing but the sub- 
stitution of being for non-being (first 
non-being, then being), the substitution 
would involve identification of the two. 
The substrate which Aristotle has in- 
troduced here is, insofar as it is perma- 
nent, the ex quo of becoming: Becoming 
is not ex nihilo, but ex ente. It is “from” 
the substrate, insofar as the substrate 
lacks what is superadded, insofar as it 
is “in potency” to that which it receives. 

So far, however, all that has been 
done is to apply to the Parmenidean 
aporia or impasse the maximum pre- 
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cision which it will stand. As a matter 
of fact, the way in which the aporia was 
originally projected by Parmenides 
(who did not see it as an aporia) was 
vitiated by the failure to specify the 
intrinsic structure of becoming. Once 
that structure was established by Aris- 
totle, the Parmenidean objection reap- 
peared, founded this time on the solidly 
logical structure of the Aristotelian 
analysis itself: Even granted that be- 
coming is the passage of a substrate 
from privation to form, becoming still 
implies that being (that which has be- 
come) is not (previously was not), pre- 
cisely because it has become. 


BEING FROM SOMETHING 


Aristotle’s solution is well known: 
That which becomes already is (being 
is), and not only in the sense that the 
substrate already is, in potency, that 
which at a later moment it will come 
to be actually. (This is the aspect of 
“being already’ most vulnerable to the 
Parmenidean aporia.) That which be- 
comes is already as a present reality, 
and therefore it cannot be at one and 
the same time coming-to-be. This is 
Aristotle’s solution, which saved both 
being and becoming by founding be- 
coming in a reality diverse from the 
reality-coming-to-be, and ultimately in 
a changeless reality. 

Among observations that are per- 
tinent here is this: Aristotle’s solution 
of the Parmenidean aporia is rooted in 
the recognition of the analogical char- 
acter of beings. What results from a 
coming-to-be already existed in some- 
thing other than that which has be- 
come. But this immediately implies a 
difference between something which be- 
comes and something other than that 
which becomes. Parmenides achieved his 
position by a distinction between the in- 
tentional object of being and every other 
intentional object, drawn so as to im- 
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ply the non-being of the latter. As a 
consequent, multiplicity is denied. This 
might also be noted: Parmenides con- 
ceives of existence and essence (i.e., his 
system of essences, abstractly. The re- 
sult is that essence, as standing apart 
from its relation to existence, fades away 
into nothingness, and there remains only 
a pure and simple act of existence or 
being. Being thus becomes individual 
when it is abstractely conceived, when 
sense and logos are divorced and there 
is no means of reconciling them. Such 
a reconciliation is possible only by re- 
fusing such an abstract separation and 
letting things speak. They testify, quite 
simply, that being is in many ways. 
This analogicity of being requires no 
demonstration; it is self-evident. And 
evidence of the multiplicity of beings 
is at the same time evidence of the 
many modes of being. 


PLATO AND ARISTOTLE 


The point had already been made by 
Plato: insofar as the meaning of being 
is distinguished from other meanings, 
to that extent it will be necessary to 
say that “being is not, in respect of as 
many other things as there are’ (So- 
phist, 257a). Or, just as often as some- 
thing other than being is found, just 
so often will being not be. But this non- 
being, which is not, is not absolute non- 
being. It is non-being, in a way, and 
correlatively being, in another way. It 
is a certain determination of being 
which, as such, is not any other deter- 
mination. So it is not being in any mean- 
ing that could imply what is not. (So- 
phist, 259a) 

The principle of the primacy of act 
over potency, implying the distinction 
between pure act and act mixed with 
potency as a distinction between two 
realities, resolves the Parmenidean 
aporia. In a sense, the complicated me- 
diational procedures in the Aristotelian 


texts which lead to the affirmation of 
pure act are not necessary. The exist- 
ence of pure act is reached immediately 
with the principle of Parmenides him- 
self. What Platonism and Aristotelian- 
ism achieve is the existence of the 
world. And this is an achievement; not 
in the sense that the world has simply 
to be affirmed, but in the deeper sense 
that it must be affirmed without pre- 
judice to pure act. Parmenides thought 
pure act involved the non-existence, 
the merely illusory nature, of the world. 
The world is achieved, in the sense that 
the conditions of its coexistence with 
God are determined. Aristotle’s primacy 
of act and Plato’s implication of the 
Idea in the sensible play the same role 
in regard to Parmenides’ problem. Ac- 
cording to Plato, every determination 
of the world is something positive, is 
being. But the positive being found in 
the world is contingent. And as long 
as we confine our attention to presences 
in the world, being will necessarily ap- 
pear as that which was not (and such 
presences are the ground of doxa). The 
affirmation being is not can only be 
avoided by saying that every determina- 
tion which appears here below is sim- 
pliciter. But this means that it exists 
in some other world, that it is a divine 
existence (the divine being taken here 
as the ground of the self-sufficient 
absolute). 


IDEA AND PURE ACT 


It can be argued that this essential 
relation of the great Platonic and Aris- 
totelian systems of metaphysics to the 
metaphysics of Parmenides exists only 
for us. Plato and Aristotle, in the his- 
torical setting proper to them, are in 
that relation, but they are not fully 
conscious of it. For one thing, the pure 
metaphysical implication in Eleaticism 
was obscured by the materialistic per- 


spective in which it was cast. The being 
of Parmenides is, in its historical con- 
creteness, contiguous being, in which 
“being is in contact with being,” “as in 
the mass of a great, well-rounded 
sphere.” Taken purely historically, then, 
Parmenideanism faces the affirmation 
of pure act as a task still unaccom- 
plished, still to be carried out. Small 
wonder, then, that Plato, as well as 
Aristotle, sought the metaphysical nu- 
cleus hidden in the historically given 
materialistic configuration of Eleatic- 
ism. In the Platonic metaphysics, the 
relation between the sensible and the 
Idea is complicated by an epistemological 
problem of Socratic origin. The Idea 
(pure act, changeless being) is affirmed 
to satisfy the assumed need of the con- 
cept for a content other than that of 
sensory experience. (It is precisely this 
new metaphysical departure that will 
give rise to the great anti-Platonic po- 
lemic carried on by Aristotle.) And 
Aristotle, in turn, affirms pure act on 
the basis of that arduous demonstration 
premised on the principle omne quod 
movetur ab alio movetur. The validity 
of this principle can be derived by an 
elaboration of the internal logical struc- 
ture of Aristotle’s thought. Such a pro- 
cess, however, brings to light what is 
implicit in the Aristotelian text and, in 
a sense, something standing apart from 
the historical form in which Aristotel- 
ianism appeared. Hegel observed, in this 
connection, at the beginning of his 
treatise on the history of philosophy, 
that to bring out what is implicit in a 
given philosophy is to inaugurate a new 
philosophy. From such a view-point, 
neo-Aristotelianism is much more than 
just a re-presentation of Aristotle. 


PRINCIPLE OF MOVEMENT 


The explicit foundation which Aris- 
totle lays down for his principle, omne 
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quod movetur ab alio movetur, in books 
seven and eight of the Physics, is well 
known. And this foundation is analyzed 
with great lucidity and fidelity by Saint 
Thomas in chapter thirteen of the Sum- 
ma contra Gentes. Strictly speaking, it 
is threefold, though other lines of de- 
velopment can be found in Aristotle’s 
text. First of all, there is an argument 
per absurdum, demonstrating the con- 
tradiction that results from denying the 
principle in question. Whether this ar- 
gument simply presupposes (Physics, 
241b) that, if being in motion is not 
moved by another, it is moved by itself 
(when what requires demonstration is 
that what is in motion is moved) — this 
is, at the moment, of secondary interest. 
The argument is followed by a develop- 
ment of its logical implications: that 
which moves itself must move itself, not 
ratione partis, but ratione sui ipsius. 
Otherwise, there would not be self- 
movement, but only one part of that 
which is moved (that which becomes) 
moving some other part. What is more, 
that which becomes must be composed 
of parts, as is demonstrated in book six 
of the Physics. Granted all this, then, 
“when one part of (that which be- 
comes) is at rest, the whole must be at 
rest. Because, if one part were at rest 
while another part was in motion, the 
whole would not be moved primarily 
(primo), but only a part of the whole, 
another part remaining unmoved.” 
(This, however, can be affirmed only 
if it is shown that that which moves it- 
self cannot also have the property of 
being in motion in one part while an- 
other part remains unmoved. This much 
is true: if, and insofar as, something 
moves itself, it does not move ratione 
partis, but ratione sui ipsius. But how 
shall we exclude the possibility that 
what moves itself might also have the 
property of having some part of itself 
unmoved? To the extent that such an 
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exclusion cannot be justified, you can- 
not say simply that “‘when one part is at 
rest, the whole must be at rest.’) 
“Nothing, however, which is at rest be- 
cause another thing is at rest is moved 
by itself; when rest in the one thing 
depends on rest in the other, it will 
necessarily be the case that motion 
in the one depends upon motion in 
the other; and the thing will not be 
moved by itself.” (This last statement 
is not satisfactory either. Even admit- 
ting — for the sake of argument only, 
given the lack of demonstration above 
cited — that rest in a part implies rest 
in the whole, from the fact that 2’s 
being at rest sufficies to determine rest 
in y, it does not follow that movement 
of x suffices to determine movement of 
y.) “Everything, then, which is moved, 
is moved by another.” (Saint Thomas, 
loc. cit.) 


If the second argument is the weak- 
est, making comment unnecessary, the 
third is the most compelling and be- 
comes the fulcrum of the Thomistic 
prima via. (From this is clear, first that 
the prima via is no novelty vis-a-vis the 
text of the Summa contra Gentes, and 
second that it is not true that Aristotle 
was unable to rise to the notion of im- 
mutable being by the metaphysical con- 
cepts of act and potency, but only by 
means of “naturalistic” arguments.) 
The text is in book eight of the Physics, 
and Saint Thomas expounds it as fol- 
lows: “Nothing is simultaneously in act 
and in potency in the same respect. But 
everything that is moved is, insofar as it 
is moved, in potency. ... Everything 
which moves, however, is in act, because 
nothing acts except insofar as it is in 
act. Therefore nothing is, in respect of 
the same motion, both mover and 
moved, and thus nothing moves itself.” 
(But, here again, it is clear that what 
must be demonstrated is presupposed, 





that that which is in motion is moved. 
One can declare that the same thing, 
that which becomes, cannot be both 
mover and moved, only if it has been 
demonstrated that being in motion is 
a “being-moved-by ... .” This is the 
demonstration which is lacking in the 
text.) 


LIMITATION 


The critical observations above refer 
to the explicit classical text. They do 
not touch the implicit theme which per- 
vades and sustains the explicit move- 
ment of the discourse. The argument de- 
velops with the affirmation that the 
passage from potency to act is deter- 
mined or conditioned by the reality in 
act because that passage, in which 
becoming (coming-to-be) consists, at- 
tests to a limitation on that which 
becomes. That which limits, however, 
cannot be nothing, since, in that case, 
nothing would be taken as something 
positive. This character of limita- 
tion which has to be attributed to real- 
ity-coming-to-be is explicity in view in 
the classical text when it is affirmed 
that being in potency is imperfect and 
therefore limited. “If, therefore, the 
being (esse) of anything is finite, that 
being must be limited by some other 
thing which is somehow the cause of 
that being.” (Saint Thomas, op. cit., 
xliii) What is implicit here is that non- 
being cannot be that which limits. 


It is interesting to observe how this 
logical structure also makes its appear- 
ance in the great metaphysicians of 
classical idealism where, however, its 
ultimate consequences are not drawn. 
Schelling, for instance, says that ‘‘com- 
ing-to-be cannot be thought otherwise 
than as conditioned by a limitation. 
Think of an infinitely productive activ- 
ity, one which extends to infinity with- 
out hindrance: such an activity will pro- 


duce at an infinite velocity. Its product 
will be a being, not a coming-to-be. The 
condition of every coming-to-be is, 
therefore, some limitation or term.” 
(Der transcendentale Idealismus) 


Aristotelianism, then, comes back to 
the Eleatic principle of the changeless- 
ness of being (which does not mean that 
the principle could not be reached in 
other ways). It should be noted, how- 
ever, that Aristotelianism regains the 
Parmenidean position by introducing a 
new logical structure into the old prin- 
ciple. The novelty lies in the fact that 
Aristotle’s discourse turns on the au- 
thentically Eleatic principle that being 
is not any one being. Parmenides 
reached his conclusion on the immut- 
ability of being from the formulation 
that being is not non-being. Eleaticism 
can claim a certain simplicity and fun- 
damentalism, while Aristotelianism pro- 
longs a discourse which has already 
come to its culmination. But this pro- 
longation is, at the same time, a fruitful 
exploration to be pushed in every direc- 
tion. Any system that aspires toward 
perfection must include all possible 
modes in which an assertion can be 
made. 


THE CHANGELESS 


It is clear, then, in what sense the 
Changeless must move that which is 
moved. It is in the sense that becoming 
implies the Changeless as a sine qua 
non, without which becoming itself 
would be a contradiction (would be, 
Eleatically, the non-being of being or, 
Aristotelically, the non-being which 
limits being). In book twelve of the Me- 
taphysics, the corollaries are expounded 
which follow from the affirmation of 
pure act: eternity, immateriality, ab- 
solute self-consciousness. We should like 
here only to point out that the meta- 
physical dualism of pure act and eternal 
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matter does not rest upon a logical 
structure which implies the denial of 
creation. It results simply from the ab- 
sence of that concept. If becoming is un- 
derstood as the passage from potency to 
act on the part of a substrate (as the 
appearance of something positive in a 
pre-existent dimension), the possibility 
can not be excluded that this substrate 
itself might be capable of “appearing,” 
implying another, more basic substrate. 
Otherwise, the appearance of the sub- 
strate would be a coming-to-be of non- 
being. On the other hand, it is impos- 
sible that every substrate could “ap- 
pear,” could come-to-be, because if such 
a regress to infinity were possible, the 
whole chain of substrates, lacking a first 
substrate which did not come-to-be. 
would be dissolved from the beginning 
in the contradiction of a non-being 
which comes to be. It is necessary, 
therefore, to admit a first substrate of 
which it can rightly be affirmed that it 
is “ungenerated,” “incorruptible,” and 
thus “eternal.” For, if becoming is de- 
fined as that which implies a substrate, 
the first substrate can not come to be. 
It is significant that Saint Thomas, in 
his comment on one of the more im- 
portant passages in which Aristotle dis- 
cusses the eternity of matter (Physics 
i, 192a), does not deny that matter 
could be eternal in the sense meant by 
Aristotle, but only remarks that, in such 
a case “non excluditur quin per creatio- 
nem in esse procedat.” And this will 
mean that what is signified by the term 
creation does not imply per se a coming- 
to-be. 


THE WHOLE 


When Aristotle says that first philo- 
sophy is the science of being qua being, 
he gives metaphysics the task of being 
a science of the whole. Being qua being 
is being which is not determined simply 
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to this or that dimension. It is, rather, 
something “ultradimensional,” a sort of 
opening up of the whole. And, pre- 
cisely as such, it is like this and 
that and every other dimension which 
constitutes the whole. And when Aris- 
totle goes on to say that it is nec- 
essary to inquire whether there are 
other substances, beyond sensible sub- 
stances, he recognizes that that being 
which is & aird yropmov, per se notum, 
the being of experience, does not ex- 
haust the meaning of “being.” There 
remains, on the semantic level, the 
possibility of an excursus which would 
allow knowledge to move beyond ex- 
perience to affirm, or to deny, that 
such a meaning of being transcend- 
ing experience corresponds to some- 
thing real. Every transcendance of ex- 
perience, then, lies within the datum 
originally given: you can go beyond ex- 
perience because being qua being is 
what is given originally, because ex- 
perience itself is transcended in the 
original datum. The whole which is 
originally given is, in its formal signi- 
ficance, at once original and final, first 
and last. Every development or growth 
or character attained by man is but a 
determination intrinsic to it. Conse- 
quently, to declare that A‘ristotle’s me- 
taphysics is a cosmology is to imply the 
possibility of going beyond the whole. 
It implies looking for something in the 
direction of nothing. Nothing is the 
source of no revelation. It is the only 
thing that is definitely written off. 


But that is not all. We might note, 
in passing, that the cosmological atti- 
tude is unrealizable (or self-contradic- 
tory) not only as a point of view in 
philosophy, but actually as a human 
point of view. What is precisely un- 
realizable is the attitude of one who is 
interested only in his own world, one 
who does not see anything but a specific 





finite dimension of reality. Man is not 
free to remain in such an error, to re- 
fuse to look beyond the finite, to wan- 
der (errare is Heidegger’s term) from 
one finite to another. Error is tolerable 
in man only in searching for the truth, 
the appearance of the whole. Man is 
frequently described as essentially or- 
ientated toward a manifestation of the 
whole, and essentially means that no 
destiny projected for man may exclude 
such an ordination. Kant was intensely 
conscious of this when he referred to 
metaphysics as an essential attitude of 
man, when he saw man as a metaphy- 
sician by nature for whom every finite 
determination is transcended in the 
presence of the whole which is given. 
From this point of view, the denial of 
metaphysics in Kantian thought repre- 
sents a logical moment beyond that in 
which the original metaphysical datum 
is given. In this secondary phase, while 
the metaphysician is busy with the de- 
termination of the whole to the extent 
that it transcends experience, the Kan- 
tian critic is arguing the impossibility of 
that process of determination. The re- 
sult is that the metaphysical datum is 
left with nothing but a purely idealistic 
value. It becomes a “subjectivity,” 
which “regulates” experience. 


CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT 


This idea of man as comprehending 
the whole has remained but has de- 
veloped since Kant. Currently, existen- 
tialism gives it particular emphasis. The 
point we should like to make here, how- 
ever, is that for the most part this idea 
is merely asserted and that, as an as- 
sertion, it is false, just to the extent that 
it is not taken in context. To be more 
precise: that the determinations of ex- 
perience are contained in the whole as 
given is a truth of the phenomenologi- 
cal order. That man thinks something 


as “the whole,” that he has an aware- 
ness of “the whole” which is immediate, 
is a fact. The presence of the whole, in 
this way, is a fact, just as the presence 
of this red is a fact. But, just as it is 
possible to project situations which do 
not include this red, so is it likewise 
possible to project human situations — 
or even a kind of human existence — 
in which the meaning, “the whole,” is 
not included. Now, it is the possibility of 
such a projection which is excluded 
when it is simply affirmed that man is 
essentially a comprehension of the 
whole. And this is an assertion which 
does not belong to the phenomenologi- 
cal order. For our part, we maintain 
that the proposition “the presence of 
any meaning implies the presence of the 
whole” is analytic (the predicate is con- 
tained within the comprehension of the 
subject). Such an analytical character 
is itself a form of immediacy, but the 
immediacy must be shown. As often as 
the immediacy is left obscure, is left 
unfounded, the proposition appears as 
a mere assertion. Again, formulation 
(and, a fortiori, communication) of the 
immediately given is exceedingly com- 
plicated. Even more complicated is the 
certification (not demonstration!) of 
the analytical character of our proposi- 
tion above. To leave that certification 
unaccomplished means to put the analy- 
tical element merely abstractly, and to 
give it an ungrounded assertion. 

Here, it must suffice to delineate the 
task,? the more so as the unrealizability 
of the cosmological attitude as a human 
situation can be disengaged from the 
unreal character of the same attitude 
as a philosophic position. You can, then, 
regard as open the question whether 
any meaning implies the meaning of the 
whole. You cannot pretend that philo- 
sophic wisdom has, from the beginning, 
explicitly taken anything but the whole 
as the primary object of its quest. 
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1. It suffices to read fragment 8 (Diels: Die 
Fragmente der Vorsokratiker) to realize that 
Parmenides’ affirmation of the immutability of 
being is based on the affirmation that being is 
and cannot not be. The reason why being is 
not generated, does not become, is simply that 
“it cannot be said, nor thought, that it is not” 
(verses 12,13). And further on (verse 24), the 
point is made that, though being “should come 
to be, it is not; and not even if it is to be in 
the future.” It is the tradition stemming from 
Melissus, which does not comprehend the 
formidable power of Parmenides’ principle, 
that betrays the need to revert to the principle 
of the “physicists” that from nothing nothing 
comes. The clearest instance is fragment 1, 
where Melissus declares: “That always was 


which was, and always will be. Indeed, if it 
came to be, it must be that, before it came to 
be, it should not have been nothing. But, if 
it was not nothing, nothing could in no wise 
come to be from nothing.” Clearly, for any- 
one who has caught the import of Parmeni- 
des’ principle, that last proposition is com- 
pletely superfluous; it can be held only by 
one who is not aware that it is precisely the 
supposition Being was not nothing which con- 
stitutes the absurd. The principle ex nihilo ni- 
hil is introduced because Melissus cannot rise 
to an appreciation of Parmenides’ principle. 

. This task is taken up and dealt with in Pro- 
fessor Severino’s book, La Struttura Origin- 
aria, soon to be published by Editrice “La 
Scuola,” Brescia, Italy. (Ed. Note) 


| Source: Aristotle nella critica e negli studi contemporanei, pp. 1-25. “La meta- 
fisica classica e Aristotele.” Special supplement to Rivista di filosofia 
neoscolastica, xlviii, dicembre 1956. 


Presentation: George F. J. LaMountain, Aquinas College, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
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OF TIME AND TRUTH 


@ by EUGEN BISER @ 


REASON NEEDS to systematize. And 
when the system is complete, reason 
must tear it down again. The great 
critics of systematic thought—Pascal, 
Kierkegaard and, especially, Nietzsche 
— were system builders in secret; and 
the champions of idea-worlds, Plato and 
Hegel, built upon the rubble of systems 
they had torn down. These opposing 
needs seem to be based on a native an- 


tinomy of the human mind, and for this 
reason the sincere contradiction of sys- 
tem-thinking should be investigated in 
the interest of the integrity of truth. 


INNER LIMIT OF SYSTEMS 


The systematic grasp of truth in- 
vites contradiction because of its evi- 
dent limitations, limitations that are 
written into the very concept of truth 





in systematic thought, into the kosmos 
noetos, the world of ideas, which links 
the idea of truth to the world-concept. 

The concept of the world is anthro- 
pocentric. The common terms, ‘child's 
world,” “working world,” “intellectual 
world,” suggest as much and etymology 
bears out this first impression. The old 
teutonic world weralt (world) is made 
up of the syllables wer (as in werewolf) 
corresponding to the Latin vir and alt, 
as in the German Alter, age. We get the 
impression that the second root acted as 
a counterweight to the first, adding a 
temporal-historical bias to the notion 
of man the doer, man the master, there- 
by restoring the balance of truth. But 
the leitmotiv is borne by the first root: 
world means 
the totality of 
men, the en- 
vironment. of 
his existence, 
illumined and 
dominated by 
him. 

For the 
Greeks also 
the world is 
man - centered. 
The key to the 
understanding 
of the macro- 
cosmos is man the microcosmos. The 
second fragment of Anaximenes al- 
ready records this usage: “As our soul 
is air and holds us together thereby, so 
wind and air hold sway over all the 
world.” The cosmos is the great out- 
doors of human existence, a piece of 
reality snatched from the wilds and 
fenced in. Here emerges the power 
component in Greek thought and 
mythology. Cosmos means the world 
subject to man. 

This theme is by no means 
weakened in the sublimation of the 
world-idea into the “world of ideas.”’ 
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Truth equated with the kosmos noetos 
loses its independent majesty, its auto- 
nomy and proper life, and is pigeon- 
holed for human management. Exalted 
as it may be in Plato’s idea-heaven, it 
receives its light from below; the con- 
cept of truth there is a human product. 
This functional dependence on human 
invention is the inner limitation of sys- 
tematic truth. 


THE OUTER LIMIT 


The root alt in the word weralt 
might be translated “generation.” It 
introduces time as the counterweight 
for man’s will (wer) in the world-idea 
and stands as an elemental rebuff to 
any systematic enclosure of truth in a 
world-form. It 
suggests an 
outer limit to 
systematic 
truth, which, 
since it is out- 
side systema- 
tic truth, can- 
not be deduced 
from it, but 
must be ap- 
proached __in- 

_».. ductively from 

pp. 81-105 truth experien- 

ces. 

What is the arena in which truth 
and time, abiding validity and continual 
change,encounter eacht other? Ob- 
viously it is the field of history, where 
existing forms give way to new. History 
is both consoler and judge. Time heals 
old wounds, befriends the broken down, 
the enchained. By the same token it is 
hostile to all success, to all that seems 
perfect. It wears thin everything that 
is made, undermines the most durable 
structure. In the world order fashioned 
by Zeus, Kronos, god of weather and 
time, is found among the monsters of 
the nether world. 
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The world as existing historically 
is constantly moving away from the 
postulates of its original meaning to- 
ward something that lies beyond the out- 
er limit of that meaning. In its history 
the world is subject to time, submitting 
to potentialities from which it was 
rescued by its first actualization or 
founding. Its history is a continuous 
excursion into possibilities previously 
neglected. 

History, therefore, is not identical 
with the span of time but is found only 
when the concrete world-form is ex- 
perienced as changing. In this essential 
experience of history the understanding 
finds itself adrift from its frame of 
reference and driven forward into 
something it cannot think through. For 
the potentialities toward which history 
moves are not clearly foreshadowed in 
the plan of its actual existence. A look 
into this abyss of the unintelligible in- 
spires terror; the experience most pro- 
per to history is anxiety. In anxiety we 
view the invasion of time into the frame- 
work of the world-form and see that 
form lean out into the unpredictable. 

In every systematic grasp of truth 
there is a corresponding uneasiness lest 
for all the harmony and compactness 
something may have been omitted. Rea- 
son is particularly anxious lest in ac- 
cepting a systematically clarified and 
fixed truth it forfeit its freedom of in- 
quiry. At the peak of the Enlighten- 
ment in 1778, Lessing dared to express 
this concern: “If God held in his right 
hand all truth and in his left only the 
unceasing urge toward truth, and even 
with the condition that I should always 
err, said to me: choose! — I should fall 
humbly at his left and say, Father, give 
me this. Pure truth is for You alone.” 
Pure truth in this sense is bound 
to necessity, a matter only for the ab- 
solute divine mind. He alone measures 
up to the kosmos noetos in all its im- 
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mutability and infinite richness. Left 
to man’s intellect, the idea-heaven soon 
comes tumbling down. 


TRUTH AND HISTORY 


The first step then is to free truth 
from its functional tie to human self- 
development and release it into the his- 
torical. The thinker who understands 
himself as the microcosmos, as the di- 
viding line between the existing and the 
intelligible, abstracts from his historical 
heritage and contingency. He tacitly 
assumes for himself what he recognizes 
for the realm of ideas, timeless validity. 
Truth is released from the power of the 
system if its immutable value is con- 
sidered together with the dynamics of 
the historical. The thinker can bring 
this about only to the extent that he 
abandons his unhistorical pretensions 
to power and bends under the yoke of 
his own historical character. This is not 
accomplished by a syllogism. The tem- 
poral moment cannot be injected into 
the notion of truth like a predicate de- 
termination. The reconciliation of the 
two contraries presupposes rather the 
metamorphosis of man. 

Before plunging further into the 
problem of how the concrete synthesis 
of time and truth might be achieved, 
we should consider the two poles of the 
problem. At first sight, time and history 
appear in contradiction to truth. Basic- 
ally, truth means the sense that remains 
free from passing forms, recognizable 
always and everywhere as the same, ex- 
alted as heaven above every particular 
act of knowledge. Truth by disposition is 
alien to history, if not altogether un- 
friendly to it. The progress of histori- 
cal events seems to contribute nothing 
to it and, of course, can take nothing 
from it. We see it as a star untouchable 
and undisturbed, above the sea of time. 

Time is the chaotic element, elud- 
ing pre-thought and exact determina- 





tion. According to St. Augustine, this 
character comes from the peculiar cir- 
cumstance that we have knowledge of 
time only as belonging to it, not in the 
thematic aloofness from it. What en- 
dures the instant of our glance collapses 
to a shapeless nothing before the arti- 
culation of reason. Thus we are led to 
the aporia that knowledge of time is 
possible only outside the act of know- 
ledge. But our distress is softened by 
a glimpse of the possibility of under- 
standing time in the thought consum- 
mation of historical existence. This un- 
derstanding is held back only as long 
as the thinker removes himself from 
temporariness by trying to determine 
time as any other content in his time- 
free scheme of systematic truth. 

The contradiction between time 
and systematic truth is not absolute. 
It depends on the bearing of time on the 
content and purpose of the systematic 
description. The most simple possibility 
of conflict between time and truth is 
the case of an idea lying at cross cur- 
rents to historical development and, 
therefore, swept away in its stream. Yet 
complex eddies are possible; it is con- 
ceivable that an event repeat itself in 
time, even though in a reverse direction, 
and that the de-timed concept, despite 
its native tendency, represent the his- 
torically real fact. In some way the 
stars in the idea-heaven are reflected 
in the sea of time. This must be the 
case with great theories, which despite 
their systematic abbreviation are able 
to communicate a genuine understand- 
ing of the historically real. 

If truth and history are in conflict, 
they also act upon each other positively. 
In the first place, not only men and 
deeds but also ideas make history. In- 
terpretation of history itself advances 
or hinders history. Was it not the reduc- 
tion of history to economics on the basis 
of the dialectic borrowed from Hegel 


that gave Marxism its fascination and 
impetus? And it was Nietzsche’s doc- 
trine of the “everlasting recurrence” — 
in defiance of all history — that made 
his prophecy of the superman an his- 
torical tragedy. 

History also influences systematic 
truth. Whenever history seems to hold 
its breath, systems crystallize as from 
a supersaturated solution. Stagnant 
periods have always seen the birth of 
the most revolutionary ideas. But if 
they germinate only in tranquillity, the 
impetus comes from the more dramatic 
events of history. The shattering of old 
formulas leaves a chaotic field that cries 
out for the shaping hand of man. In de- 
stroying old systems, history provokes 
new ones. This it could not do unless 
it nurtured within itself a secret ten- 
dency to systematization. Within tem- 
poral events there is repetition and re- 
lation, formation of series and groups; 
in a word, the paraphernalia of com- 
parison, ordering and system. In setting 
aside systematic truth, history shows 
an unmistakable affinity for what it 
has rejected. In its protest it falls into 
contradiction. 

The shorn condition of truth in- 
herent in systematic thinking cannot be 
radically remedied then by recourse to 
history, which secretly yearns for sys- 
tematization, or even for a metahistory 
in the sense of the Seinsgeschichte of 
Heidegger, which also remains prisoner 
to its character as a systematic sketch. 

For the solution we return to the 
place where the inner and outer limits 
of systematic truth seemed to meet. 
And beginning again we ask whether 
Lessing’s choice was really enough to 
convert man from his desire for god- 
like domination of truth. Is not his 
decision still in the framework of sys- 
tematic thought? And what is there in 
common between this select “humility” 
and the virtue which means, as indi- 
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cated clearly enough by the old German 
thiomuti (mind to service), a twofold 
subordination: to Christ Who emptied 
Himself and to fellowmen. It is evident 
that humility is possible only in per- 
sonal relationship. The decision for his- 
tory ended in a circle because it does not 
make a man either acosmic or truly 
humble. For this a partner is needed, a 
fellowman, who calls forth this will to 
service in elemental fashion. 


UNTRAMMELED TRUTH 


The emphasis snifts then from the 
relation of truth and time to the role 
of fellowmen in the unfolding of truth. 
The interrelation of time and truth 
cannot be clarified from within, but 
- can only appeal to a court outside. This 
need it shares with less important prob- 
lems. Thus the full meaning of a state- 
ment can be grasped only in the situa- 
tion which gave rise to it, in speech and 
rebuttal. The geometric laws of the 
straight line are adequately explained 
only when they are considered, not as 
special phenomena, but as circumfer- 
ences of circles of infinite radii. No- 
where perhaps does the fragmentary 
character of finite truth appear so 
forcefully as in this need of recourse 
to a metalogic for clarification. But the 
recourse is not to the world, as Franz 
Rosenzweig claims, but to thinking and 
speaking man in his indeducible exist- 
ence and in the freedom of his speaking 
and silence. Ignoring man it is impos- 
sible to free truth from the system, but 
through the effort to think man into 
truth, truth is authenticated in him, 
and all limiting, all special purpose, is 
removed. Human understanding and 
communication will be the key to the 
unfolding of truth to its perfect form. 


DIALOGIC SPACE 
Truth is directed toward perceiv- 
ing-man, for what would the true be 
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without him who accepts and under- 
stands it? Only through the concrete act 
of thinking does truth attain existence, 
existence with which it is contrasted 
as an order of idea! validity. Only as 
something thought does it have mean- 
ing. Outside of existential ratification it 
fades away. 

In this directedness of truth to an 
understanding acceptance lies its great- 
ness as well as its peril. Other-worldly 
nobility is never more impressive than 
in this movement to the historically 
existent, in the descent to its direct 
contrary. It is a greatness proper to an 
order beyond the philosophical, the or- 
der of salvation, the saving descent of 
God to man. The “need” of truth for 
man is really only a need to satisfy the 
corresponding need of man for abiding 
values in the contingency of historical 
existence. The danger in this depend- 
ence is that truth serves as a tempta- 
tion to man to break the bonds of his 
historical existence and rise above time. 
Truth is then degraded to a means of 
human self-aggrandizement and is 
robbed of its proper life and counten- 
ance. Subjected to the service of man, 
it shrinks to the world, the “world of 
truth,” and it keeps this stamp even in 
the brilliance of Plato’s “world of 
ideas.” 

Preserving the _ relationship of 
truth to thinking and understanding 
man is still not the complete answer. 
The previous question must be ex- 
panded into another: what would un- 
derstanding be without the communi- 
cating word? And a third: what would 
the understanding man be without a 
speech-partner to hear and answer him? 
— a useless voice in the desert, and 
worse: a highwayman waiting to de- 
spoil truth. The thinker left to himself 
slips into the closed path of his own 
will; the communicationless intellect is 
ensnared in its own purposes, to the det- 





riment of the universial content of its 
thought, truth. 

The reason for this decadence lies 
in the false relationship of the thinker 
to time. The communicationless thinker 
“does not have time;” rather, it has 
him in chase. He lacks the patience to 
wait out the process that attains truth 
and to accept deepening darkness along 
with light. Baited by the shortness of 
his time, endeavoring to overtake the 
ceaseless change of events, he forms 
immature plans just to adapt himself 
as quickly as possible to the passing 
situation and to find temporary securi- 
ty. Systematic proposals spring up in 
endless series, allowing the planning in- 
tellect no space for rest or reflection un- 
til the entire problem series has been 
threshed out. 

With the false relationship to time 
comes incapacity for speech and inca- 
pacity for the silence that makes speech 
possible. The comunicationless thinker 
lives alone, unable to listen or to answer, 
because he is too busy and purposive to 
be silent. Pursued by time and confused 
by constant change, he loses not only 
his continuous relationship to existence 
but also his harmony with himself. 
Clouded by a growing mistrust, he with- 
draws into the splendid isolation of indi- 
viduality. 

This is the experimentum individ- 
uationis, a declaration of independence 
from the conditions of existence. Freed 
from the bonds of faith, hope, love and 
patience, out of step with existence, 
fleeing before time, the thinking ego 
can view itself only as individuuwm. This 
is its final position of retreat from a 
sinister world and from itself. The re- 
treat hardens to a fatal assurance that 
resists pressure from without by giving 
things an appearance that corresponds 
to the self-understanding of the subject. 

It is characteristic of this under- 
standing that it recasts the poverty of 


isolation into the fiction of ruling the 
world, and the destitution of retreat 
into the conviction of eventual victory. 
For the subjective approach allows 
things to happen only as the will ex- 
pects them to. Existence shrinks to an 
object. Things show themselves in that 
conceptual aspect which serves as a 
handle to the purposive power of man. 
They become material for technical 
construction. 

In this suppression of existence the 
subjective spirit enjoys its highest tri- 
umph: the domestication of the colossus. 
The price is a world overpowered and 
despoiled, robbed of its soul and its 
own countenance, of which the most 
impressive symbol is the machine. 

It lies in the nature of the case 
that this process can be reversed only 
if what is unfriendly breaks out of its 
shell and yields itself. This takes place 
in element fashion in verbal address, 
in the primal human act in which an 
“other” becomes a “thou,” giving rise 
to speech and love. Therewith is set in 
motion the great and gentle revolution 
which counteracts the ossification of the 
thinking mind and the pressure it ex- 
erts on existence. Yet its most pro- 
found effect has to do with truth itself. 
In loving converse truth attains the 
presence here and today that corres- 
ponds to its untrammeled fulness. 

The effect on truth is based on the 
restored relationship to time. In speech 
we find time. Wherever love is effec- 
tive, a sin the dialogue, in the place of 
poor, hurrying time, time as a passing 
away, comes the good tranquil time, 
time as enduring. But this is not all. In 
speech something far greater takes 
place: time gathers itself to a height 
on which the time-experience is com- 
pletely reversed. Time, which seemed 
in merciless contradiction to man and 
his activity, yields itself to him and lifts 
him to his true greatness, where he at- 
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tains the imperishable in the perishable, 
the universal in the concrete. On this 
summit great spans of time are tele- 
scoped and made powerless. What is 
past becomes effectively present; what 
is to come behaves as if near and here. 
The present instant, which in the light 
of analysis appeared as the threshold 
of the irretrievable, is filled with dense 
reality. This “high time” is the hour 
of truth. 

In speech truth opens up to us, not 
as something to be communicated by 
the subject but spontaneously as the 
bond between the I and the thou, no 
longer shrunken to the perspective of 
the individual or compressed into the 
passing moment but broadened into the 
hyper-perspective view of things that 
have become simultaneous, things 


measured by a common measure... 
in speech truth endures. Here it is 
no longer subject to the condition of 
proving itself by the world but is that 
unconditioned something that illumines 


the world. 


THE WORLD RENEWED 


How does speech help to clarify 
existence? The answer is to be found 
in my neighbor who speaks with me, 
in his communication of self. Even be- 
fore I understand what he is saying, 
I experience the fact of his saying it 
as something radically different, as 
something neutralizing the otherness of 
the object-world. By his address he, 
who at first was only another object, 
breaks the latent restraint, and he does 
it not by exhibiting an eidos but by com- 
ing before it and speaking himself. He 
steps out of the company of objects and 
takes a decisive step toward me. He an- 
nounces that he does not simply await 
my bidding as do the other objects in 
my object-world, but exists for me be- 
yond any objectivation, is well disposed 
toward me, has something to say to me. 
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The wall of objectivation is broken 
down not only with the breakthrough of 
the speaking-thou but even more essen- 
tially through his address, that attack 
of the dialogue which sets speech in mo- 
tion and calls for a reply. Inasmuch as 
it is done to me, I am assured that in 
the midst of the world that seemed 
monstrous and ugly something incom- 
parable becomes mine, the wonder of 
love, be that only in the poor form of a 
groping question. The distancing act of 
objectivation arose from fear of a men- 
acing opponent. But what cause is there 
to fear this neighborly thou who con- 
tacts me? 

The correction I experience is not 
harsh criticism. It justifies me by trans- 
forming me, by moving me to revise my 
rational plan of order and enter into a 
new relationship to the world based 
on loving perception rather than dist- 
ance. I am called upon to interpret my 
knowledge of reality as a co-knowledge, 
as an understanding partnership, and 
to prove my dominion over it by an act 
of liberation. What is expected of me is 
love, which implies with-being in free- 
dom and the freedom for spontaneous 
with-being. With love I release things 
from the grip of the rational will to 
knowledge and from the servitude to 
which they were subjected in the sys- 
tem. With love I restore existence to 
itself. 

The liberated things do not conspire 
to weaken human reason and its shap- 
ing power. They break free from forced 
schemes, but they do not renounce the 
with-being which love made possible. On 
the contrary, in oscillating back to their 
essential position, they surely traverse 
this phase as well as the phase in which 
they give themselves spontaneously in 
everything previously claimed by force. 
Their character is now changed; the 
existing thing appears as a “turning 
toward,” a “vouchsafing,” and the in- 





telligibility of things is a “‘self-declara- 
tion,” a “communication,” reflecting the 
loving inclination of the thou and its 
verbal self-communication that made 
the change possible. 

Thus it comes about that in sacri- 
ficing existing things in their objective 
availability, we regain them as a spon- 
taneous gift. Obviously the gift is not 
to be accepted under the old “world” 
concept, for world always means the 
coordination of objects, and is correla- 
tive only to subject, never to person. 
Person implies self-development never 
brought to term, and it looks to a cor- 
relative reality that remains open, 
“coming.” Its correlative is “kingdom” 
as announced in the New Testament. 
Gift, or giveness, also bears the stamp 
of encounter, of passing forms over- 
taking one another in the direction of 
what is not yet. For the “world of ideas”’ 
we have the “kingdom of the given.” 

Again we encounter the dimension 
of time, for what is given is conceivable 
only as something historical, as some- 
thing that comes and goes, that can be 
withdrawn as well as vouchsafed. For 
statistical thinking this withdrawal is 
unbearable, to be forestalled by fixation 
of ideas. But dialogical thinking shares 
the path with time. It has found time 
and can wait, abandoning itself to the 
rhythm of far and near, of security and 
the privation that follows it as its 
shadow. The soul of patience, it accepts 
both as complementary sides of the 
same event. It is the more encouraged 
to do so as it conceives the kindom of 
the given as a pilgrimage, a shared path 
toward the goal of eternal vouchsafing, 
which in the poised instants of the 
“high time” tosses its greeting into the 
land of transition. 


TRUTH AS HISTORY 


An understanding of the existing 
thing must heed its verbal stamp; the 


acoustical structure must predominate 
over the optical. The address of the 
thou has opened the door, but whoever 
addresses me is not only trying to 
reach me; he also wants to say some- 
thing to me. His contribution is not only 
an express content, but also the color 
of his personal viewpoint saturated with 
his intellectual possession and convic- 
tion. The utterance of his knowing-and- 
doing familiarity with things, reflects, 
now in the direction of man, the fertile 
act of release to which it owes its con- 
tent. Lifted by the address from my se- 
cluded position, I follow the tide of 
speech to absorb the speaker’s own 
presentness in things. Overjoyed I be- 
come a witness and co-knower of the 
gift-content. Enriched by the experience 
of the word, I turn back to myself, con- 
vinced of the verbal stamp both of the 
existing thing and of the understanding 
of it. 

The basic stamp here discussed 
enlightens the nature of truth itself. For 
the neighborly thou could not reduce 
what is to its fundamental character if 
truth, which embraces both the thou 
and what is, did not itself have a person- 
al stamp. Not that truth is explained 
as person — philosophy cannot answer 
this question — but the true and the 
personal do show a close relationship 
here. The fountain of truth lies where 
man, beyond limiting schemes of 
thought, stands immediately as the I to 
the thou — where he expresses himself 
in love. Identity of truth and word is 
not claimed — this theological possibil- 
ity is again beyond the range of philo- 
sophy — but only the leaning of truth 
toward verbal expression. The word is 
the preferred shelter, the home of truth. 
A third relationship appears at once, 
the relationship to time. For what is 
more time-bound than the word? Again, 
truth is not interpreted as pure tem- 
poralness — and it is reserved to faith 
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to pronounce on the possible history of 
truth — but truth needs presence in 
the temporal to achieve its fullness. 
Time and truth, then, prove neither 
pure objects nor terms of a mutual re- 
lationship. The solution lies rather at 
the apex of these two ideas. Truth is 
sovereign in its brilliant openness and 
universal validity, but it needs the tem- 
poral element to “‘exist’’ at all and to be 
relevant. It is carried in the frail vessel 
of the expressible which it creates in 
man from its own store of limitlessness. 
Just as white light, it first shows its 
richness when it falls on the refracting 
medium of the historical sphere. 


PERFECTION IN LOVE 


In the ninth book of the Confes- 
sions St. Augustine records his dialogue 
with his mother Monica in the shadow 
of her approaching death. “So we said: 
If to any man the tumult of the flesh 
grew silent, silent the images of earth 
and sea and air: and if the heavens 
grew silent, and the very soul grew si- 
lent to herself and by not thinking of 
self mounted beyond self: if all dreams 
and imagined visions grew silent, and 
every tongue and every sign and what- 
soever is transient — for indeed if any 
man could hear them, he should hear 
them saying with one voice: We did not 
make ourselves, but He made us who 
abides forever: but if, having uttered 
this and so set us to listening to Him 
who made them, they grew silent, and 
in their silence He alone spoke to us, 
not by them but by Himself so that... 
we should hear Himself whom in all 
these things we love, should Himself 
and not them: just as we two had but 
now reached forth and in a flash of the 
mind attained to touch the eternal Wis- 
dom which abides over all: and if this 
could continue, and all other visions so 
different be quite taken away, and this 
one should so ravish and absorb and 
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wrap the beholder in inward joys that 
his life should eternally be such... 
would not this be — Enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord?” (The Confessions 
of Saint Augustine, translation of F. J. 
Sheed. Copyright 1942, Sheed and 
Ward, Inc., New York.) 

There are three phases in this ap- 
proach to the divine wisdom: first, the 
silence of the objective in creature-data 
so that they show their original charac- 
ter, their createdness; secondly, the re- 
ordering of existing things into a great 
listening association; and finally the 
settling down to wait, confident that 
creation does not await the divine word 
in vain. 

Here we see how speech and the si- 
lence that belongs to it open things for 
the address of truth; but it is also evi- 
dent from the passage quoted that the 
expectations are not fully realized. For 
truth, according to St. Augustine, is ex- 
perienced only as a word held back, not 
as an expressed one. This is a strange 
contradiction, this deferral of what is 
awaited with certainty, this withdrawal 
of the full verbalness of truth by truth 
itself. 

What is then the adequate place 
for the full disclosure of truth in word? 
When speech withdraws to the silence 
that makes it possible it attains a purely 
;otential universality. But the full ac- 
tualization of the word character of 
truth presupposes the actual universal- 
ity of its dialogical home. 

The following is the solution of 
Johann Adam Moehlers, in EHinheit in 
der Kirche: “He who created the whole 
can be known only by the whole, be- 
cause He reveals Himself entirely only 
in the whole. How can the individual 
know Him? In this way: while he can- 
not be the whole, yet he can embrace it 
with greatness of soul, with love. Al- 
though he is not the whole, the whole is 
in him, and he knows what the whole 





knows. In love we extend ourselves, we 
singulars, to the whole. Love lays hold 
of God. .. . Separated from the congre- 
gation of the faithful our standpoint is 
too limited for the largeness of Christ. 
The union of all His great work, His 
revelation; in and through it He wants 
to be known.” 

The actual universality of speech is 
realized therefore only in the Church. 
She is the historical thou of the eternal 
Word, the living space of His audibility 
here and now. In her He discharges the 
promise on which the ecstatic dialogue 
of Ostia was based. 

In this manner is the elusive prob- 
lem of truth and time pinned down. The 
Word incorporated in the Church des- 
cends freely to the truth of time... . 
Truth does not “need” the historical in 
order to exist, nor does the historical 
“need” truth to be intelligible. The rap- 
port is not mutual enchainment but a 
free covenant . .. . Time is affirmed in 
truth and truth adapted to time. In the 
universal dialogue of the Church truth 
attains full simultaneity with speech. . . . 
In the mirror of truth reconciled with 
time the Church appears as the world- 
wide extension of the concrete, which 
maintains absolute universality with 
historical singularity, since in it the 
eternal Word made itself an historical 
factum — Verbum caro factum. 

Only from this viewpoint can we 
begin to speak of a history of truth. 
The truth in which data appear to me 
after the withdrawal of subjective de- 
mands is the truth of their being given 
and withdrawn, truth that rises and 
falls not in regular cycles but freely and 
unpredictably as is proper to the his- 
torical. But to postulate from this ex- 
perience a “History of Being” and a 
“History of Truth” is to overload this 
one experience. We cannot even decide 
whether the “historical” aspect belongs 
to being or only to the imperfection of 


the experience. To tell us this, being 
would have to step out of itself and rise 
totally to thought, something it does not 
do in the human mind. For being is 
something of which we are conscious 
and it can be disarranged by the inten- 
tions of the consciousness, even in its 
character as the primary datum. The 
human mind cannot break this circle or 
even decide if it is possible to do so. That 
belongs to the eternal Word who has 
addressed man in the Church, cutting 
across all his purposes and expectations. 
The Word, which was from the begin- 
ning, is the Verbum caro factum, and 
just as flesh it goes back beyond all 
humanly understood beginnings to pure 
beginningness. Freed from the con- 
strain of our own schemes, we become 
part of the historicalness of the true, 
and it is the history of truth that has 
set us free. 

We have seen that the more think- 
ing withdraws from the actual univer- 
sality of speech and slips into monologue 
with itself, the more tangled becomes 
the relationship of time and truth. There 
are two typical forms of this disturb- 
ance: either time runs ahead of truth or 
it has not yet caught up with it. 

The first fault-form is found where 
a truth should have been discovered 
earlier to be fruitful for a given situa- 
tion. By the time it is actually dis- 
covered, changing events have passed it 
by, so that it never has more than an 
“ideal” value. 

Franz Kafka expresses this incon- 
gruence in his tale: “Before the Law.” 
After the “man from the country,” 
frightened by the appearance of the 
porter, had remained all his life before 
the “portal of the law,” he summoned 
all his strength in the hour of death for 
a final question: why in all these years 
no one but himself had ever sought ad- 
mittance. Bending over him who was 
nearly deaf, the porter shouted the an- 
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swer in his ear: ‘No one else could enter 
here because this entrance was meant 
only for you. I will go now and close it.” 

The other fault of truth is pre- 
viousness — truth standing there look- 
ing like error because the environment 
for its understanding does not yet exist. 
Historical examples can be cited: the 
Galileo case, or the premature discovery 
of atomic power. Nietzsche provides the 
literary example. In his legend of the 
foolish man, who preached “God is 
dead,” we read near the close: “Here 
the foolish man stopped speaking and 
looked once more at his audience. They 
also were silent and looked at him as- 
tonished. Finally he threw his lantern 
to the ground, where it broke into pieces 
and went out. ‘I come too early’, he said, 
‘I am not yet at the right time. This 
tremendous experience is still in the 
wandering stage; it has not yet pene- 
trated to the ears of men. Lightning and 
thunder take time; the light of the stars 
takes time; deeds need time; even after 
they are done, to be seen and heard. 
This deed is still farther from you than 


the most distant constellation — and 
yet you have done this very thing.’ ” 

Heidegger thinks that the preach- 
ing of the foolish man began as a state- 
ment about God; but since it encount- 
ered only dull indifference, and from 
the first expected no more, it is meta- 
morphosed into its contrary, a message 
that pronounces God dead and denies 
him the possibility of bearing witness 
to Himself. He thinks further that “‘the 
ear of our thinking” will fail to hear the 
religious kernel of the legend as long as 
“it does not begin to think” and to look 
upon “reason, glorified for centuries,” 
as its “stiff-necked opponent.” 

Heidegger’s views on thought are 
extreme, but he expresses the funda- 
mental dialogue relationship under 
which truth attains its full presence in 
history: when thinking renounces its 
rational demands and seeks, instead of 
a usurped domination of the “world,” 
the accord of speech and love, then it 
becomes historically simultaneous with 
truth, prepared to accept its full and 
unbroken light. 


p Source: Wissenschaft und Weisheit. 20 Jahrgang, Heft 2, 1957, pp. 81-105. “Die 
Zeit der Wahrheit.” 
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EXISTENTIAL PHILOSOPHY BE- 
gan to attract attention dur- 


ing the present century in 
the period between the two great wars. 
Springing from the soil of continental 
Europe it has a direct affinity with the 
time and place of its origin. It reflects 
a contemporary experience of political, 
social, and cultural crisis, and with the 
spread of this same condition to other 
parts of the world the existential phi- 
losophy is now assuming the role of 
interpreter to many in our time. This 
sense of contemporary relevance, pres- 
ent in all its exponents, is claimed as 
a virtue rather than a defect. In an- 
swer to the criticism that reflections 
on the immediate scene of human life 
“smack of journalism and are hardly 
worthy of a qualified philosophy,” Ga- 


THE 


briel Marcel replied in the course of 
his Gifford lectures: 


But I fear that any such criticism 
would merely be an expression of a 
gravely erroneous conception of philo- 
sophy, a conception which far too long 
has weighed heavily on philosophy it- 
self and has helped to strike it with 
barrenness: this erroneous conception 
consists in imagining that the philo- 
sopher as such ought not to concern 
himself with passing events, that his 
job on the contrary is to give laws 
in a timeless realm, and to consider 
contemporary occurrences with the 
same indifference with which a strol- 
ler through the wood considers the 
bustlings of an ant-hill .... I, for 
my part think on the contrary that 
a philosophy worthy of the name 
ought to attach itself to a given con- 
crete situation in order to grasp what 
the situation implies: and I think it 





should not fail to acknowledge the 
almost inconceivable multiplicity of 
combination of events that may arise 
from the factors it has laid bare by 
its analysis. 
And he goes on to remark, “In a very 
general way, one may say that the re- 
fusal to reflect, which lies at the root of 
a great many contemporary evils, is 
linked to the grip which desire and 
especially fear have on men.””! 


PERSONAL EXISTENCE 


Here we strike the first note that 
distinguishes the role of the existential 
thinker from the traditional, accepted 
role of the philosopher which has long 
been regarded as the achievement of a 
timeless wisdom. The existential philo- 
sopher finds no satisfaction in the Glau- 
con’s negative reply to the question 
assigned by Plato to Socrates in the 
Republic: 


Then how can he who has magnifi- 
cence of mind and is the spectator 
of all time and all existence think 
much of human life? 

He cannot. 


And his anxiety is only deepened by 
the same negative response to the ques- 
tion that immediately follows: 


Or can such an one account death 
fearful? 
No indeed. 


He would certainly not agree with the 
implication of the next remark: 


Then the cowardly and mean nature 

has no part in the true philosopher ?? 
On the contrary, instead of regarding 
it as unworthy or base to deal with 
human life in its individual particularity 
as it is involved in a time-process that 
carries it forward, beset with anxiety, 
to the nothingness of death, the existen- 
tial thinker insists that this is the very 
question with which real philosophy 
must deal. 
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The immediacy of human exist- 
ence is thus what Marcel ealls “the 
existential fulcrum,’* where we obtain 
a point of entry on what the same 
writer calls “the mystery of being.” 
Here we encounter a universal question 
that is common to all men everywhere, 
but not in the form of a general ab- 
stract problem, rather always as par- 
ticular, individual, and concrete. “Fur- 
thermore,” writes Jean-Paul Sartre, 
“although it is impossible to find in 
each and every man a universal essence 
that can be called human nature, there 
is nevertheless a human _ universality 
of condition.”* What condition? That 
each of us as a human being has a per- 
sonal engagement with existence in the 
inescapable encounter of his own per- 
sonal life. Man can never get away from 
himself. As Heidegger puts it, he has 
Da-sein; he is always there. This con- 
centration on personal existence as a 
mandatory datum is what gives at once 
its name and its character to the 
existential philosophy. Life confronts 
us not so much in the nature of a prob- 
lem to be solved as a course to be run, 
a way that all men must take, unique, 
solitary and in some sense, completed. 
Here then is “the one touch of nature” 
that “makes the whole world kin.’ In 
this respect, at least (and it is funda- 
mental) 


the Colonel’s Lady an’ Judy O’Grady 
Are sisters under their skins! 


ESSENCE AND EXISTENCE 


Students of philosophy are famil- 
iar with the distinction between Essence 
and Existence, and their rival claims to 
priority. It reaches back as far as Plato 
and Aristotle, and holds the centre of 
interest in the disputations of the medi- 
aeval scholastics concerning Realism 
and Nominalism. Is there an absolute 
and eternal kind of goodness that de- 





fines every particular good? Can a 
bridge be built without the idea of a 
bridge? And, can there be an idea of a 
bridge independent of mathematical cat- 
egories of thought? Is mathematics an 
empirical science or an a priori mode of 
Being? Which is prior — the thought 
or the thing? So far as man is con- 
cerned, Sartre regards the priority of 
existence to essence not as a question 
to be debated but as a battle-line to be 
held, and a victory to be achieved. 
“What do we mean by saying that exist- 
ence precedes essence?” asks Sartre, 
and he goes on to reply: 


We mean that man first of all exists, 
encounters himself, surges up in the 
world — and defines himself after- 
wards. If man as the existentialist 
sees him is not definable, it is be- 
cause to begin with he is nothing. He 
will not be anything until later, and 
then he will be what he makes of him- 
self. Thus, there is no human nature, 
because there is no God to have a 
conception of it. Man simply is. Not 
that he is simply what he conceives 
himself to be, but he is what he wills, 
and as he conceives himself after al- 
ready existing — as he wills to be 
after that leap towards existence. 
Man is nothing else but that which 
he makes of himself. That is the first 
principle of existentialism.°® 


Although, as we have seen, Marcel des- 
cribes personal existence as a fulcrum, 
it is not to be considered as an Archi- 
median point with which to move the 
whole scheme of being, nor yet as a 
sword with which to pry open the 
oyster of the world. It is not a first 
principle for philosophical elaboration 
or a position from which to advance in 
an effort to reduce the scheme of being 
into some coherent system. Existence is 
an echievement — Evistenz rather than 
bare existence. According to Sartre, the 
transition is from étre pour soi to étre 
en soi, from self-awareness to self-real- 
ization.® 


A MANNER OF MIND 


This new philosophy is not there- 
fore a system of thought to be known 
as Existentialism; the term is rather 
a convenient description for a group of 
thinkers, who have a certain affinity in 
the approach to their discussions. They 
cannot be regarded as a school, sharing 
a common body of doctrine, collaborat- 
ing in the exposition and development of 
a metaphysic of existence. Nothing 
could be more alien to their accepted 
vocation, which arises from a protest 
against all attempts to comprehend the 
nature of existence by means of ab- 
stract study or to regard it in the light 
of some all-comprehensive absolute. 
Existentialism would be almost a con- 
tradiction in terms, because in so far 
as it is allowable at all, it could only be 
considered as an -ism to end all -isms. 
The force of “existential” is adjectival 
rather than substantial. It denotes a 
way of thinking and not a frame of 
reference. A philosophy which lays such 
central emphasis on the individual man 
in his existence almost inevitably breeds 
a high degree of singularity in its ex- 
ponents. This has led some of them to 
disavow the very word Existentialism. 
Gabriel Marcel writes, “The term exis- 
tentialism brought with it the worst of 
misunderstandings, and I now consider 
I have repudiated it once and for all.’”’ 
Karl Jaspers has made a similar repu- 
diation, no preferring the more general 
if less distinctive term ‘‘a philosophy of 
reason.’’® 


DESCRIPTION FROM WITHIN 


The existential movement is the 
latest witness to the fact that most new 
departures in the history of philosophy 
have arisen from a fresh discovery in 
method. As we have already noted, the 
significant feature is a way of thinking. 
The late Professor Karl Heim describes 
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it thus: “A proposition or a truth is 
said to be existential when I cannot 
apprehend it or assent to it from the 
stand-point of a mere spectator, but 
only on the ground of my total exist- 
ence.” Existential thinking is concrete 
rather than abstract: it is conducted 
from within a situation rather than 
from a position of detached neutrality. 
It is in marked contrast with the atti- 
tude of dispassionate rationality where- 
by personal involvement in the conclu- 
sion is eliminated. It is distinguished 
from the methods of scientific investi- 
gation, the virtues of which are re- 
garded as submission to empirical facts 
and a willingness to test all theory by 
experimental evidence. Similarly, the 
ideal philosopher in his search for ulti- 
mate wisdom has been expected to sus- 
tain his argument from point to point 
by the discipline of pure reason, accept- 
ing conclusions on grounds of rational 
conviction rather than personal preju- 
dice. In a recent article, E. L. Allen, 
who has been concerned to introduce 
the existential philosophy to English 
readers, points out that the attitude of 
personal neutrality, even in the scient- 
ist, is not as real as might be supposed.’° 
The dispassionate scientist is not likely 
to be a very useful person, and there is 
at least the personal factor of the 
scientist himself. He is never just a cal- 
culating machine. Similarly William 
James, in a well-known essay, has 
drawn attention to the “passional’’ ele- 
ment in all worthwhile thought." How- 
ever, the distinction is clear. The exis- 
tentialist thinker approaches every 
question from within a concrete situa- 
tion, which is compulsive in its con- 
straint. His conclusion is an enforced 
decision, to which he is personally com- 
mitted. Perhaps an illustration may be 
found in the relation that exists be- 
tween a surgeon and his patient on the 
operating table. An incision is made, 
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and a condition is discovered. A speci- 
men is sent to the pathologist who ex- 
amines it with scientific objectivity. So 
far as the patient is concerned, his 
work is quite impersonal. He makes his 
decision in complete detachment from 
the individual and sends his report to 
the surgeon, who must make another 
decision, not unscientific it is true, but 
of a very different character — per- 
haps it is one of life or death for the 
patient. He must think existentially 
from within a situation. He is com- 
mitted to action. 


THE UNIQUE INDIVIDUAL 


Here, then, is the point of de- 
parture for the existentialist thinker in 
dealing with the perennial quest of 
philosophy. What is it that truly exists? 
This is the grand ontological question, 
raised, however, not as one of abstract 
speculative interest, but rather as one 
that is thrust upon us by the irreducible 
fact of our own personal existence — 
not so much, What is Man? as, Who 
am I? In a vast on-going stream of 
events, we find ourselves as self-con- 
scious individuals, uniquely aware of 
our own existence not simply as a fact 
but as an enforced assignment, which 
we must take seriously, albeit anxious- 
ly. We must make something of life. 
We must be some-body. We have Da- 
sein, as Heidegger insists — ‘“Thereness,”’ 
“Jemeinigkeit,” but also “In-der-Welt- 
sein.””!? How shall we achieve authentic 
existence in a world not of our making 
under conditions not of our choosing? 
How shall we realize true freedom, not 
as a doctrine, but in action?’* An an- 
cient question, but now asked with a 
fresh and central urgency by this con- 
temporary philosophy. 


The existential philosophers all 
maintain that this question of human 
existence has become specially cogent 











for us today. This, indeed, is the ac- 
cepted situation from within which they 
do their thinking. We must recollect 
the European origin of this philosophy, 
particularly in France and Germany. 
Sartre’s chief work, L’Etre et le néant, 
was written while he was active in the 
Frence Resistance movement during the 
war. He maintains that this experience 
led him to a new apprehension of free- 
dom — at last, to be one’s self without 
external constraint of any kind. There- 
by, he declares, men entered into a new 
fraternity of absolute liberty.** Karl 
Jaspers has devoted one of his most im- 
portant works to a study of the contem- 
porary world-prospect in the light of a 
wide and penetrating review of history. 
Today, he maintains, mankind has be- 
come a mass with all individuality 
threatened. He is acutely aware of the 
depersonalizing effects of scientific 
thought and even more of its applica- 
tions through technology. ‘“Today, how- 
ever,” he writes, “the monstrous peril 
is this: Whereas the events of all former 
history had little effect on the substance 
of humanity, the substance itself seems 
now to be in flux, to be threatened at 
its core. The instability in everything 
sets the problem of what man, on the 
basis of knowledge and technology, and 
of the origin of his nature, will make of 
his existence. In this, the situation 
forces us to follow the unavoidable path 
of the masses.’’*® In the opening section 
of his work on Sein und Zeit, Martin 
Heidegger surveys the scientific atti- 
tude towards man in anthropology, 
psychology, and biology. Traditional an- 
thropology, both philosophical and theo- 
logical, had endowed man with a dis- 
tinctive nature, but modern “anthro- 
pology and psychology ties him up with 
a general biology.’’** The status assigned 
to the individual man by the philosophy 
of rationalism is to regard him as a 
mere appearance within the movement 





of some all-determining Absolute. Thus 
Bernard Bosanquet, in what may be re- 
garded as the ultimate phase of Hege- 
lianism, viz., his Gifford lectures on 
The Value and Destiny of the Individual, 
sums up the position: “But as the re- 
sult of our whole argument, we are 
clear, I believe, about what really mat- 
ters. And this is what I want unequi- 
vocally to affirm. It follows from our 
consideration of the finite-infinite being 
that what really matters — what alone, 
in the man, the future can conceivably 
have to offer — is to begin with, no 
doubt, an increased wealth and har- 
mony of finite existence, but further, 
because of and along with this, a pro- 
founder sense of the worthlessness of 
the finite creature in and by himself, 
and, a deeper union, through will and 
conviction, with the perfection of the 
whole.’”’*? The Marxian view of man is 
even more explicit in its depreciation 
of human individuality. Leon Trotsky in 
his History of the Russian Revolution 
maintains that in his work “foremost 
in our field of vision will stand the great 
moving forces of history which are su- 
pra-personal in character,”’ and he goes 
on to assert that even if it is admitted 
that “all these forces operate through 
people,” “frequently the ‘distinguishing 
traits’ of a person are merely individual 
scratches made by a higher law of de- 
velopment.”’!® 


SENSE AND NON-SENSE 


The prevailing interest in contem- 
porary philosophy is the problem of 
meaning. However, the existentialists 
press this question further and deeper 
than the Logical Positivists to ask 
whether there is any meaning to exist- 
ence. Over against the quest for Being, 
there is the sense of Non-Being, but non- 
being or nothingness does not present 
itself as a principle of logical contradic- 
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tion, rather as a threat of meaningless- 
ness. Again, this overhanging menace 
does not come upon us as a general 
philosophical doctrine of Nihilism, but 
as a dreadful personal realization that 
all the fuss and furor of life may be 
nothing more than participation in a 
cosmic tragedy which all the wit of the 
skeptic cannot transform into an amus- 
ing comedy, that life 
...is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and 
fury 
Signifying nothing. 


In a celebrated essay, Mr. Bertrand Rus- 
sell has told us in language of match- 
less eloquence that this is the plain 
teaching of science: 


That man is the product of causes 
which had no prevision of the end 
they were achieving: that his origin, 
his growth, his hopes and fears, his 
loves and his beliefs are but the out- 
come of accidental collocations of 
atoms: that no fire, no heroism, no 
intensity of thought and feeling, can 
preserve the individual life beyond 
the grave, that all the labors of the 
ages, all the devotion, all the inspira- 
tion, all the noonday brightness of 
human genius, are destined to extinc- 
tion in the vast death of the solar 
system, and that the whole temple of 
Man’s achievement must inevitably 
be buried beneath the debris of a 
universe in ruins — all these things, 
if not quite beyond dispute, are yet 
so nearly certain, that no philosophy 
which rejects them can hope to stand. 
Only within the scaffolding of their 
truths, only on the firm foundation 
of unyielding despair, can the soul’s 
habitation henceforth be safely 
built.’® 


This essay, which is significantly en- 
titled ‘a Free Man’s Worship,” might 
be taken as an introduction to the 
existentialist philosophy, only with this 
difference that what Russell states in 
general terms becomes a realized per- 
sonal experience. The “unyielding des- 
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pair” of Russell becomes an agony of 
nothingness. It is the “Everlasting Nay” 
through which we must pass, if at all, 
to the “Everlasting Yea.”*° 


KIERKEGAARD 


All the existentialist philosophers 
turn back to Soren Kierkegaard as their 
progenitor. He is generally accepted as 
the exemplar rather than the originator 
of their method. He is surely the strang- 
est of all figures in the history of philo- 
sophy — indeed, it is sometimes dis- 
puted whether he has any real claim to 
be regarded as a philosopher at all. He 
inspired nobody in his time, least of all 
himself. He left behind no school. He 
died a hundred years ago and, until 
the recent revival of interest in the 
man and his writings, he had become 
hardly even a name in the philosophical 
world. At the same time, he was appar- 
ently not indifferent to his future signi- 
ficance: in a work published posthum- 
ously, he writes somewhat self-con- 
sciously on the subject. At the end of 
this book entitled The Point of View for 
My Work as an Author, he writes: 


I have nothing further to say, but in 
conclusion I will let another speak, 
my poet, who, when he comes will 
assign me a place among those who 
have suffered for the sake of an idea, 
and he will say: 


“The martyrdom this author suffered 
may be briefly described thus. He suf- 
fered from being a genius in a pro- 
vincial town. The standard he applied 
in relation to talents, industry, dis- 
interestedness, devotedness, defini- 
tion of thought, etc., was on the aver- 
age too great for his contemporaries! 
It raised the price of them too ter- 
ribly, and reduced their price too ter- 
ribly: it almost made it seem as if 
the provincial town and the major- 
ity in it did not possess dominium 
absolutum, but that there was a God 
in existence.” 


And he goes on to say: 














“Yet it is true that he found here on 
earth what he sought. He himself 
was ‘that individual,’ if no one else 
was, and he became that more and 
more. It was the cause of Christianity 
he served, his life from childhood on 
being marvellously fitted for such a 
service. Thus he carried to comple- 
tion the work of reflection, the task 
of translating completely into terms 
of reflection, what Christianity is, 
what it means to become a Christian. 
His purity of heart was to will only 
one thing.” 


Here, then, was Kierkegaard’s self-im- 
posed mission — to search not so much 
after a principle of individuality, but to 
pursue the quest of THE INDIVIDUAL, 
and to do this in terms of his own per- 
sonal existence. He regarded himself as 
a Christian Socrates. “The only anal- 
ogy,” he writes, “I have before me is 
Socrates. My task is a Socratic task, 
to revise the definition of what it is 
to be a Christian.’’*? These words come 
from his Attack on Christendom, a po- 
lemical satire directed against official 
Christianity, particularly as it was rep- 
resented in the state church of his na- 
tive Denmark. Of course, there is noth- 
ing novel about this kind of assault on 
formal religion — it needs to be re- 
newed in every generation. Rather, his 
claim to enduring interest is the posi- 
tive mission that engaged his energies 
of mind. The singular character of his 
work is his furious impassioned search 
for himself as an individual. This he 
conducted during a sustained career of 
writing, which has left us with a suc- 
cession of books, including his own per- 
sonal journals, unique in the history of 
literature. The only comparable work 
is The Confessions of St. Augustine. 
Much of his writing was pseudonymous 
with the implied suggestion that the 
real Kierkegaard was still to be found. 
He thought with his pen in his hand, 
carried along by the torrent of his mind, 


arriving occasionally at halting places 
where his unquiet spirit seems to have 
found peace and assurance in composing 
addresses of singular spiritual beauty, 
only to set off again with renewed fury 
on his unending quest — real authen- 
tic existence before God and within the 
world. The immediate conditions of this 
extraordinary mental adventure were 
the philosophical system of Hegel and 
the established Christianity of the Dan- 
ish Church. Hegel’s philosophy pre- 
sented itself as the triumph of abstract 
thought, in which the whole movement 
of the universe in nature, history, and 
human institutions was to be under- 
stood as a logical process. Christianity 
became a system of truth, the highest 
embodiment of Pure Reason, and God 
became a religious name for the philo- 
sophical Absolute. If possible, ecclesias- 
tical Christianity was an even greater 
travesty of what Kierkegaard con- 
ceived to be the power of religious 
faith — the lonely, interior, subjective- 
ly personal apprehension of the reality 
of God. “The existing individual,” he 
writes, “who chooses to pursue the ob- 
jective way enters upon the entire ap- 
proximation-process by which it is pro- 
posed to bring God to light objectively. 
But this is in all eternity impossible, 
because God is a subject, and therefore 
exists only for subjectivity, in inward- 
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ness. ~ 


Did then this “moody Dane” whose 
strange career seems in some ways to 
be Hamlet actualized, ever reach his 
goal? Despite his somewhat self-con- 
scious claims, it is open to questions 
whether he actually ever found himself 
in his authentic existence as an indi- 
vidual man. He comes before us rather 
as a resolute spiritual adventurer who 
accepted a unique vocation to detach 
himself from circumstance and tradi- 
tion, from all dogma and every form of 
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convention, to seek for his naked self. 
This may be and probably is the vainest 
of all endeavours, but his bequest is 
not only a merely negative wisdom. If 
to him it was given to travel rather 
than to arrive, he can at least tell us 
of his experience on what he describes 
as Stages on Life’s Way. Perhaps, he, 
the avowed warrior against abstract 
thinking, was himself the prince of ab- 
stractionists as he enclosed himself with 
his lonely task. Although he himself 
was critical of mysticism,** he did arrive 
at the point where all the mystics event- 
ually find themselves — “the flight of 
the alone to the alone.”’ But for him this 
final stage of the soul’s journey was not 
the choral dance, of which Plotinus 
speaks,”> wherein all our spiritual facul- 
ties unite into a harmony, but rather a 
leap of faith.*® 


INTERIM FIGURES 


Of all men, Soren Kierkegaard was 
the least likely to become a master with 
a succession of disciples. He instituted 
no new school of philosophy. Neverthe- 
less, there were others, in the interval 
between his death and his recent re-dis- 
covery, who came under the same con- 
straint, and each, in his own character- 
istic way, may be regarded as an ex- 
amplar of the existential quest. Fried- 
rich Nietzsche made his strident pro- 
test against the reign of mediocrity and 
sought for some new estate, which he 
defined as that of he Superman. With 
a much profounder spirituality of mind, 
Miguel de Unamuno encountered what 
he called “The Tragic Sense of Life,” 
only to pierce beyond it to a new appre- 
hension of its divine meaning. William 
James had too much of what he himself 
called “the religion of healthy-minded- 
ness’”’ to pursue any prolonged introspec- 
tive search for his own existence: 
nevertheless he, too, in his own en- 
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trancing manner, tilts against grandiose 
schemes of philosophy that have no 
room within them for the individual 
human being. “The entire man,” he 
says, “who feels all needs by terms, 
will take nothing as an equivalent for 
life but the fulness of living itself,’’ and 
then, in language that finds many 
echoes in the existential philosophy, re- 
marks: “The notion of nonentity may 
thus be called the parent of the philo- 
sophic craving in its subtlest and pro- 
foundest sense.”*? Henri Bergson also 
must be included in a review of those 
who perceived the tension between the 
rational and the intuitive apprehension 
of life’s meaning, between the mechan- 
istic categories of science and the mysti- 
cal grasp of religious faith. 


HEIDEGGER 


Among the contemporary expon- 
ents of the existential philosophy, Mar- 
tin Heidegger should probably be re- 
garded as the most significant and as 
most likely to hold a secure place in 
the history of thought. His fellow-Ger- 
man, Karl Jaspers, has a wider range 
of interest, and is more akin to Gabriel 
Marcel, whose work is characterized by 
a fine sensitivity of mind and a pro- 
foundly spiritual attitude towards life. 
Jean-Paul Sartre is the most familiar 
because of his power as a dramatic art- 
ist, but it is questionable whether he 
has the fundamental reverence for life 
that makes a man a true philosopher. 
The importance of Heidegger lies in the 
deliberateness with which he makes an 
analysis of what human life has to say 
for itself without the introduction of 
any transcendent reference, and also 
without drawing any conclusions. This 
he does in the course of what is still an 
unfinished work, Sein und Zeit. He has 
been much criticized for his alleged ob- 
scurity of thought and expression. Sar- 








tre speaks of “Sa maniére brusque et 
un peu barbare de trancher les noeuds 
gordiens,’’** although Sartre himself can 
hardly be absolved from the same accu- 
sation! Berdyaev is more searching in 
his criticism. 
Thus Heidegger, proceeding though 
he does from Kierkegaard, has, iron- 
ically enough, rationalized the Kier- 
kegaardian theme into a rigid and 
almost scholastic system. He puts a 
genuinely existential experience into 
the strait-jacket of rational cate- 
gories which are really unfit for it, 
and, in so doing conjures up a whole 
inventory of almost unbearable and 
incomprehensible terminology the 
only virtue of which is its undoubted 
originality. The terminology, how- 
ever, is more original than the 
thought. Still, no one would deny 
Heidegger is endowed with unusual 
philosophical gifts, and his thought 
reveals great intellectual intensity 
and concentration.”° 


However, it is possible to maintain that 
what Berdyaev regards as a fatal de- 
fect is really the outstanding merit of 
Heidegger’s work. True, it is Kierke- 
gaard without the passion, but never- 
theless it is the same quest, even more 
revealing because it is undertaken with 
cold-blooded philosophical analysis. It 
may be indeed that with Heidegger, 
philosophy undergoes something of a 
sea-change. Since Descartes, the prevail- 
ing interest of European philosophy has 
been the quest for sure and certain 
knowledge. His celebrated proposition, 
Cogito ergo sum, derived existence from 
thought and gave rise to the idealistic 
philosophies, branching off into English 
empiricism and German rationalism, 
coming to a momentous issue in the cri- 
tical philosophy of Immanuel Kant, that 
pons asinorum, over which all modern 
students of philosophy must pass (if in- 
deed they ever get across). How can we 
be sure? Where, if at all, do Knowledge 
and Being meet? Hegel resolves the 


problem by the identification of reality 
with rationality. John Dewey has told 
us that the “Quest for Certainty” (the 
title of his Gifford lectures) is an ignis 
fatuus that has beguiled European 
thought since the days of Plato, and the 
Logical Positivists contend that philo- 
sophy should confine itself to the ex- 
amination of linguistic propositions and 
leave all questions about ultimate reali- 
ty severely alone. Epistemology has 
been the predominant philosophical in- 
terest. Husserl created a philosophy of 
empirical psychology, contending that 
we should accept the phenomena of 
mental experience as the data of know]- 
edge, and develop this into a science of 
phenomenology. Now, the significance 
of Heidegger is his concern not pri- 
marily with epistemology but ontology 
— not with Knowledge but with Being. 
What is it that “is?” 


DESCARTES IN REVERSE 


Heidegger is thus the philosopher 
of existence. He enters, so to speak, by 
the Cartesian door, but puts Descartes’ 
proposition into reverse — not cogito 
ergo sum, but sum ergo cogito.*° He be- 
gins and continues his examination into 
the nature of existence, not on the grand 
scale of universal Being, but rather 
where he finds existence immediately 
at hand — my existence (vorhanden) .** 
He applies the phenomenological 
method of analysis (Die phdnomenolo- 
gische Methode der Untersuchung)*? — 
how does my existence reveal itself? 
Human existence is characterized by 
ex-sistence — it is ex-static (exsta- 
tische)** not so much emotionally as 
cognitively; we stand out of ourselves. 
Da-sein is the term employed to describe 
this self-awareness, we are always pres- 
ent to ourselves. We find ourselves 
(Befindlichkeit) in the world.* How did 
we come to be here? We were simply 
thrown (Geworfenheit) into it.** Thus, 
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we become aware of the problem of 
Time, not as a general question but by 
being caught up into a stream of events 
that carries us along. History is first of 
all “my history” and then, through self- 
awareness, the history of what has gone 
before us to place us where we are.** 
This awareness of finding ourselves in a 
world that is not our own, and yet in 
which we must continue to be, suffuses 
life with a sense of anxiety.*’ As A. E. 
Housman puts it: 


I, a stranger and afraid 
In a world I never made.** 


Life is not what it ought to be — we 
fall beneath real existence.*® And yet 
we cannot disavow responsibility, so 
that we have a positive sense of guilti- 
ness (Schuld) about life.*° Nevertheless 
existence runs on — runs on to what? 
To Death — to non-existence.*? Has ex- 
istence then any meaning? Heidegger 
does not say. He draws no conclusions; 
he allows existence to speak for itself. 
This he does with vigorous restraint, 
employing only the discipline of pheno- 
menological analysis, examining the na- 
ture of Being not on any universal scale, 
but as it reveals itself in human exist- 
ence with the introduction of no trans- 
cendent element except man’s aware- 
ness of himself. Being runs on to Non- 
Being. Heidegger has been attacked as 
an atheist and branded as the preacher 
of Nihilism. This, I believe, is to misun- 
derstand his work completely. He pro- 
pounds no doctrine, constructs no theor- 
ies. Rather, he seems to say (although 
he does not do so explicitly), if you 
want positivism, real ‘down-to-earth’’- 
ism, here is what we have on hand. This 
is existence. 


All of this, of course, has been said 
before, perhaps with more grace and 
nobler eloquence, but never with greater 
philosophical power. “Vanitas Vanita- 
tum: Omnia Vanitas” is an old song. 
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“All flesh is as grass,” runs like a 
chorus through the Old Testament. We 
hear it again in Omar Khayyam, re- 
echoed (as we noted) by Bertrand Rus- 
sell. The strength of the existential 
philosophy is that it compels us to face 
the question of existence in terms of 
modern life and thought. For is not this 
sense of meaninglessness exactly where 
contemporary man finds himself in 
what he often speaks of as his “disillu- 
sionment?” It is therefore a proper pre- 
face to philosophy in our time. 


SARTRE 


We must now look briefly at the 
thought of others who acknowledge 
Heidegger’s work, but are not content 
to remain with him in his lonely posi- 
tion. They all pass along the same 
strange pathway, but consider it as “a 
dark night of the soul” on the journey 
to real existence. For Sartre, it is the 
prelude to self-realization. Over against 
the nothingness of the world, we can 
enter upon the sole possession of our- 
selves, determined by no constraints 
other than what we want to be. “Le 
Bon Dieu est mort’ and with His 
demise all externalization and essential- 
ism disappear. We have but ourselves — 
and to enter upon this estate is to taste 
real freedom. This is the theme of Sar- 
tre’s major work L’Etre et le néant, 
which he sums up in these words: 
“Freedom is precisely that Nothingness 
which arises in the heart of man and 
which compels human reality to make 
itself instead of being.’** Existential 
thought is thus for Sartre the process 
of disenchantment, through which man 
learns how to achieve his own destiny. 
When he has himself, he has every- 
thing. Man must achieve his own self- 
transcendence — “en soi.”” Man must be- 
come his own God, “and if man has a 
preontological understanding of the 
being of God, it is neither the great 











sights of nature nor the power of 
society that have conferred it on him; 
but God, as value and the chief aim 
of transcendence, represents the final 
point at which man makes himself an- 
nounce who he himself is. To be a man 
is to stretch out towards being God, or 
if you prefer it, man is fundamentally 
a desire to be God.’’** If we remind Sar- 
tre that this very desire was the original 
sin of Eden, he accepts the challenge. 
He devotes a long passage near the 
end of L’Etre et le néant to its discus- 
sion, insisting that Adam fell from his 
original estate because he accepted the 
rule of God. Adam’s sin was really that 
of failing to be Adam.* Sartre is thus 
Nietzsche redivivus — man’s destiny is 
to achieve the Superman; only for Sar- 
tre, the Superman lies in the depth of 
our being. In his concluding chapter, 
Sartre delineates three stages of disen- 
chantment: avoir, faire and étre — to 
have, to do, and to be — and, without 
entering into any prolonged examina- 
tion of his thesis, we may surely ask, 
to be what? Having nothing, doing 
nothing: what are we in our naked self- 
possession? Is not Sartre’s attainment 
also nothing, an illusion of being, a hol- 
low shell that could not even begin to 
exist? 


MARCEL 


We must turn to Karl Jaspers and 
Gabriel Marcel for some saner and 
wiser interpretation of our human ex- 
istence. For them, the existential retreat 
from the world into self-possession is 
not a goal, but a point of departure. It 
is a way of self-recovery, which modern 
man needs to take, whereby he can find 
himself in the uniqueness of his real 
existence. However, man has no inher- 
ent self-sufficiency. He must find him- 
self in a scheme of Being, a process of 
the world, in whieh his existence may 
be personal but never private. There is 


therefore a transcendent realm of Being, 
which we must accept, and it is in the 
manner of this acceptance that we shall 
find the way to wisdom. The meaning 
of personal existence will be derived 
from an apprehension of the nature of 
what Jaspers calls “the Comprehen- 
sive.”’** Science, history and indeed 
every form of human knowledge — the 
very continuity of existence — are sus- 
tained by faith in the meaningfulness of 
Being. There is therefore God, not as 
the conclusion of an argument, but as 
the beginning of all existence. When we 
accept ourselves as participating in the 
Being of God we enter upon true free- 
dom — only we shall do so not as 
mere items in a created universe, but 
as men who can travel in His fellowship 
and even extend His creation. This is 
the authentic existential act: freely, 
and not from any compulsive constraint 
of tradition or social pressure, but in 
the lonely depth of our own created 
being to accept ourselves for what we 
truly are. What then of God? In Jas- 
pers and Marcel, there is what may be 
called an element of positive rather 
than negative agnosticism. Both recog- 
nize and accept that the ultimate nature 
of God must escape us: nevertheless we 
have faith not simply as a blind and 
ignorant trust but rather as a journey 
into knowledge. Marcel talks of the 
Mystery of Being, but it is not a mys- 
tery of impenetrable darkness, it is an 
experience of inexhaustible light. He 
distinguishes between a problem and a 
mystery: a problem is an entanglement 
to be resolved by some rational process 
of unravelling, whereas a mystery is an 
endless search into deeper truth.’ 
“Eternity,” he says, “cannot be any- 
thing other than a mystery; we cannot 
as it were, figure it to ourselves in 
terms of a map, even an endless map, 
that can be rolled on a table. The spa- 
tial images, through which we get our 
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first insight, no doubt, always a rough 
and inadequate insight, and one need- 
ing much correction, into so many 
other concepts, are here, even in the 
first instance, totally out of place. In 
the second place, every mystery is it- 
self like a river, which flows into the 
Eternal, as into a sea.”** Omnia exeunt 
in mysterium, but for Marcel, the mys- 
tery is the infinitude of God. Jaspers 
turns to the Bible as the guide for 
what he calls an “openness of mind.” 
“The Bible and Biblical religion have 
from a philosophical point of view this 
essential characteristic: they form no 
total doctrine and offer nothing defini- 
tive. The claim does not belong to Bibli- 
cal religion as a whole, but only to cer- 
tain forms that make fixations of the 
historical movement of this religion. 
The claim to exclusivisity is the work of 
man and not built on God, who pro- 
vides man with many roads to himself. 
The Bible and Biblical religion are the 
foundation of our philosophy and a 
source of its irreplaceable content.’’*® 


JASPERS 


For Jaspers, as for Marcel and also 
in a sense for Sartre,*® this experience 
of existential personal freedom is the 
basis of the true human community for 
which we must strive. “Philosophy,” 
writes Jaspers, “addresses itself to the 
individual. In every world, in every sit- 
uation philosophical endeavour throws 
the individual back upon himself. For 
only he who is himself — and can prove 
himself in solitude — can truly enter in- 
to communication.’*? We must seek a 
unity of free individuals who are bound 
together by a common faith which, 
however, need not be a uniformity and 
“this deepest unity is elevated to an 
invisible religion to the realm of spirits, 
the secret realm of the manifestation of 
Being in the concord of soul. Historic- 
ally, there remains movement, which, 
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always between beginning and end, 
never attains to, nor continually is, 
what it really signifies.’’®? 


ASPECTS AND INFLUENCE 

The existential philosophy is prob- 
ably too contemporary for any adequate 
estimate of its importance. So far it 
seems to have made little appeal to the 
English-speaking mind, which is repelled 
rather than attracted by its emotional 
character. Public display of Angst is re- 
garded as “bad form!” if the task of 
philosophy is to reach some final and 
conclusive wisdom, then, assuredly, the 
last word does not lie with existential- 
ism. If, on the other hand, the function 
of philosophy is to ask the proper ques- 
tions and to frame them as they arise 
out of some immediate situation, then 
this new teaching has much to contri- 
bute. The existential philosophy may be 
regarded as a fresh approach, which 
states the question of existence in a 
way at once universal and individual. 
It may be said that the recognition of 
dialectical contradiction is not new: the 
novelty in the existential analysis is its 
emphasis on the need to pass through 
contradiction as a personal experience 
before we can set our feet on the way 
to wisdom. We must enter by the wicket 
gate if we would reach interpreter’s 
house. Heidegger can be our guide 
through the Via Negativa, and then per- 
haps Sartre can be our guide through 
the Via Purgativa, but we must turn to 
teachers like Jaspers and Marcel for a 
more positive understanding of the 
meaning of existence. Avowedly, they 
resort to ancient sources of guidance 
in the Bible and the teaching of the 
Church, but they do so in a way that 
is peculiarly appropriate and helpful to 
a generation that has rejected dogma 
in religion and the very idea of the su- 
pernatural. The enduring tradition rep- 
resented by the persistence of religious 














faith and the witness of the philosophia 
perennis is that life can only be worthily 
conducted and purposively directed 
through some reconciliation with the 
creative and sustaining power that gives 
meaning to existence. We have an in- 
evitable encounter with the transcend- 
ent. In an age of dogmatic naturalism 
and discredited humanism, the existen- 
tial philosophy proposes a new begin- 
ning to the never-ending question of 
how man is to live with dignity and 
freedom in a world whose ultimate con- 
ditions he must accept. The new ap- 
proach is in a recovery of his own ex- 
istence as an irreducible datum. 


The most notable positive effects of 
the existential philosophy have been on 
theology. The contemporary revival of 
interest in theology has had its origin 
in the existential revolution, which has 
been almost Copernican in its charac- 
ter. In response to the existential chal- 


lenge and adopting its methodology, 
theology has begun to take itself ser- 
iously as the science of Divine Being. 
Karl Barth and Emil Brunner acknow- 
ledge the Kierkegaardian influence on 
their thought. Berdyaev maintains that 
the only valid truth of religion lies in an 
interior subjective apprehension of the 
Divine. Karl Heim and Martin Buber 
propose a new category of relationship 
as the only adequate frame of reference 
for theological statement: J — thou 
must replace the J — it of rationalistic 
dogmatism. In the existential philosophy 
of Heidegger, Rudolph Bultmann finds 
a contemporary approach to an un- 
derstanding of the New Testament. 
Paul Tillich proclaims the gospel of 
New Being, as the promise of the 
Christian faith. It is in the work of such 
thinkers that the existential philosophy 
is most calculated to provide new wis- 
dom for a confused and perplexed age 
in human history. 


je | Source: Studia Varia: Literary and Scientific Papers of the Royal Society of 
Canada. Toronto: University of Toronto Press 1957. Pp. 95-111. 
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Philosophic basis of human relations 


COIR A SRI AS RS A TE TS SS 
F.J.J. BUYTENDIJK 


HE ORGANIZERS OF 


this international' conference on hu- 
man relations happily planned some dis- 
cussions on the philosophic basis of that 
vast domain of research touching the 
structure of societies and groups, fam- 
ilies and communities. Such investiga- 
tions, as well as any reflections upon 
their findings, depend upon a concept of 
human reality. This notion is not gen- 
erally formulated explicitly. It is rather 
an underlying intuition, implicit and af- 
fective. We have met here to clarify 
these deeper relations of psychology 
and philosophy. The preliminary con- 
siderations I shall present should be un- 
derstood as an introduction to the sub- 
ject. 

Psychology in Europe, especially so- 
ciological psychology and psychopatho- 
logy, has been influenced by many mod- 
ern philosophers almost unknown in 
America. But it is interesting to note 
that the American inquirers are becom- 
ing more and more convinced of the fact 
that “a science without philosophy is 
literally talking through its hat.’’? Char- 
acteristically enough, in the well-known 
manual of Boring, Langfeld and Weld, 
psychology is defined as “the study of 
human nature.’”*® This definition is ex- 
plained in the following way: “It is the 
study of man in his quality of a living 
being acting in an ever-changing world, 
responding to things, events, and to 
other men. If you know what man is, if 
you know the entire response to the 
question dealing with the nature of 
man, then you know what human na- 
ture is and what psychology embraces.” 
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We usually understand such defini- 
tions as simple statements of “beha- 
viorism,” interested in statistical data 
and not at all concerned with “human 
nature.” However, social psychology, fol- 
lowing other lines, has come to a point 
where it is first asking what we mean 
by such notions as “human nature,” 
“drives,” “motives,” “intelligence,” 
“feeling,” “emotions,” etc. No doubt, 
some agreement can be reached as to 
practical definitions. And such “opera- 
tional concepts” are very useful for sta- 
tistical investigations. But in every-day 
life these notions simply function as 
words. Their “‘meaning”’ is sufficient to 
guide behavior but makes no pretense 
to say anything about essence, idea and 
phenomena. 


When someone, for example, speaks 
about a timid child, an aggressive man, 
or a normal intelligence, he only intends 
to appeal to daily experience which dis- 
tinguishes intuitively and vaguely tim- 
idity, aggressiveness and the normality 
of an intelligence. These terms are un- 
derstood “approximately.” They inter- 
pret things and events which generally 
hold our attention only as long as the 
action demands. This “approximation” 
of popular knowledge is sufficient for 
practical decisions and predictions, but 
science demands a more exact knowl- 
edge. Cantril, a psychologist at Prince- 
ton University, has rightly remarked, 
“the aim of science is often defined as 
the attempt to increase the accuracy of 
our prediction . . . but the more funda- 
mental aim is understanding.” Especially 
in social psychology the primary end 








sought must be understanding the 
meaningful structure of human pheno- 
mena. This task can only be accom- 
plished through the study of methodo- 
logical questions and a knowledge of the 
essence of man. This study and know- 
ledge demands that methodic investiga- 
tion of phenomena and their interpre- 
tation be joined to philosophic reflec- 
tion. 

Methodological study in_ classical 
psychology was especially interested in 
the comparative value of introspection 
and behaviorism, of which Reback al- 
ready in 1923 had distinguished twenty 
types. Later it was the theory of “Ges- 
talt,” topology, statistical methods and 
the value of tests. Now it seems to me 
that the most important methodologi- 
cal problem as far as the human sciences 
are considered is to determine just what 
is the legitimate use of phenomenology. 
This question is of fundamental import- 
ance in the study of human relations. In 
certain areas of psychology (laboratory 
research or psychophysiology, for ex- 
ample), it is somewhat possible to con- 
sider the subject apart from the situa- 
tion in which it is involved, apart from 
the framework of meaning and value 
bound up with all social behavior. Up 
to a point, even the historicity of the 
person can be ignored. The investigation 
can be limited to a correlation of facts. 
This is the way to build the illusion of an 
“objective” psychology. And this illu- 
sion is maintained in the theories of 


classical psychology that reduce the 
problem of behavior to the problem of 
the S-R, an “impersonal’”’ process taking 
place in an organism, determined by the 
structure of the nervous system. This 
theory of behavior “suffers from having 
isolated the behavioral process from the 
very ground in which it is rooted — man 
in the world.’”* 

The directions of contemporary psy- 
chology are characterized by the cer- 
tainty that the human reality it is to 
study is nothing other than the exis- 
tential unity of man and his world. Be- 
havior is “a certain way of dealing with 
the world, of being in the world.’*> Man 
must be thought of as “situated” or “lo- 
cated.” And any analysis of human re- 
lations must be part of the more exten- 
sive analysis of the meaningful struc- 
ture which we call a “situation.” An 
analysis of this kind demands a method- 
ological attitude quite different from 
that of the positive sciences. This atti- 
tude is nothing other than phenomeno- 
logical reflection. It attempts to recon- 
struct the living dimensions of exper- 
ience (le vécu) by showing its meaning 
as well as possible. This manifestation 
is not the result of an immediate intui- 
tion. Direct experience does not disclose 
the meaning of an emotion or our rela- 
tion with another. I can have a living 
experience of fear or distress but I 
know only that I am afraid or sad. I do 
not know what fear or distress are. To 
know this I must interpret the conduct 
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and its supporting “situation” which in 
turn depends upon the emotion. I must 
interpret the meaning of man’s dia- 
logue. And I must understand this dia- 
logue as an “historical idea” in a situa- 
tion that has become its own. 

Phenomenology is based on the idea 
that the living whole context is mean- 
ingful — perception, feelings, behavior, 
experience of the world and myself. “In 
contradistinction to introspection pheno- 
menology is concerned with reflection.” 
“And such reflection is valid only when 
the living experience upon which we re- 
flect does not present itself as identical 
with our stream of consciousness. The 
living experience must be distinguished 
within this movement.” It was on the 
function of “retention” that Husser] 
based the validity of any situational 
analysis, any valid disclosure of mean- 
ingful structure. And retention must not 
be confused with the memory. Memory 
takes retention for granted. Because of 
retention the lived experience continues 
to be given to me, itself in person, even 
though it bears within it a note of de- 
finitiveness.° 

To understand a human relation such 
as that of friendship or between master 
and servant, for example, you must take 
for granted that you can share in that 
relation. If such a sharing is impossible, 
both the relation and the human actions 
that established it remain impenetrable 
to our sympathetic reflection. Know- 
ledge of essential meaning is had by ob- 
servation and by an exact description of 
certain facts from every imaginary 
angle. “If we want to get hold of an es- 
sence, we consider a concrete experience 
from every possible approach. We try to 
consider it as modified in all its relations. 
And what remains stable across all these 
changes, this is the essence of the pheno- 
mena under consideration.” It is not 
possible to improve upon Merleau-Pon- 
ty’s characterization of eidetic psycho- 
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logy and its relation to empirical psy- 
chology. 


It has often been asked whether the 
knowledge obtained through pheno- 
menological analysis can give any proof 
of being exact. It seems to me that the 
evidence furnished by eidetic psychology 
which studies situations can be com- 
pared to the scientific value of historical 
figures. A meaningful relation is dis- 
covered between a number of known 
facts. Subsequent research changes hy- 
pothesis into certitude. Phenomenologi- 
cal psychology shares this same pos- 
sibility of progress. It happens in a num- 
ber of ways: 


1. By increasing the number of 
situations examined, with their var- 
iations and differences. 


2. By a structural analysis of a situ- 
ation and an effort to find the con- 
ditions necessary for realizing the 
essential. 


3. The knowledge of the meaning 
of a situation can be the cause of 
more detailed research and experi- 
mentation. 


This method which aims at revealing 
the essential meaning of situations be- 
gins with the existence of man as being 
in the world. This point of departure 
implies a certain relationship between 
contemporary psychology and _ the 
stream of contemporary philosophy 
known as Existentialism. A discussion 
of this relation is usually not very en- 
lightening because the very notion of 
Existentialism is ambiguous. It seems 
to me that psychology had best not get 
involved either in this discussion or any 
other of the contemporary representa- 
tives of German and French Existential- 
ism over the nature of consciousness 
and intentionality. What is of import- 
ance to us is that man is always found 
as being turned toward the world out- 
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side of him. This relation is based on 
the historicity of the individual and his 
milieu, on his body lived in terms of a 
personal situation and as the incarna- 
tion of habits and actions representing 
communal values. But there is no rela- 
tion of man to the world or to his neigh- 
bor that cannot be characterized by 
freedom, finally realized in a dialogue. 
Human nature is a nature destined for 
freedom.’ 

You cannot know a man apart from 
his world. This is understandable if we 
remember that a man’s world is what 
he chooses and makes it to be. He gives 
it value and meaning. We say that he 
has an experience, he meets up with 
somthing. A painter is known by his 
colors and subjects. A housekeeper we 
know by her housekeeping, a schoolboy 
by his daydreams, a sportsman by the 
games that engage him. Psychology is 
knowledge of the psychic life of man, of 
his behavior and tendencies, thoughts 
and feelings. So it is above all knowledge 
of the “worlds” toward which man’s 
activities are directed. This is why we 
speak of the psychology of colors, of 
music, of clothing, of play and sports, 
and all such expressions. 

To each one’s own personally ordered 
world belongs not only visible things 
seen by others but a whole inner world 
of form and intention. Here belongs 
everything that a person has made 
meaningful, to which he is bound or 
toward which he has directed his pre- 
ferences, all that in which, with which 
and by which he lives. Here is the world 
to which he has completely given him- 
self. To this world, too, belong all those 
imaginings, intentions and desires that 
cluster around every perception and ex- 
perience. And to our personal world, in 
a most special way, belong our bodies 
with all their possibilities and limitations 
—— to the extent that we have knowledge 
of them, either spontaneously or by re- 


flection. Each one knows his own outer 
being and manner of appearance as the 
way he exists for others. But this self- 
knowledge is experienced in a practical 
way and depends upon the way he rep- 
resents to himself his own body. It de- 
pends on the way he “stands before him- 
self’ and determines the meaning his ap- 
pearance has in others’ eyes. 


Across all changing situations— 
changes imposed by the necessities of 
life or environmental pressures — each 
man is made up of a fundamental sche- 
ma of values which characterize him. 
And these values embrace all his know- 
ledge which includes his bodily situa- 
tion and appearance as well as the 
things and men surrounding him. Man’s 
behavior expresses this schema of 
values. His actions, words, intentions, 
feelings, desires and hopes are expressed 
corporeally in a way that belongs only to 
“his world.” Such a world has been built 
up from infancy through a series of de- 
cisions for the most part unreflected. 
This means that man determines his 
own lot only in a limited fashion, to the 
extent that he freely plans his world and 
behavior. But he is also free to the ex- 
tent that he freely chooses to remain 
faithful to his own history and his own 
choices. 


In brief, man is what he has chosen 
to be and what he chooses to remain. 
He can, however, at any moment be- 
come something else, another. An ani- 
mal cannot do this. A cow cannot be- 
come a lion. But a farmer can become 
a soldier or an art dealer, even though 
such changes are neither easy nor fre- 
quent. Not just everyone can become 
a good football player or even an en- 
thusiastic spectator. Such changes de- 
mand new experiences and rather grip- 
ping experiences. And it is quite evident 
that something takes hold of us only to 
the extent that it can find a point of in- 
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sertion. This means that a person can 
change only if he is already in some 
way detached from himself and from his 
“old world.” He must be accessible.*® 
Any research in human relations de- 
mands an eidetic intuition of social real- 
ity. You cannot acquire in any a 
priori fashion an eidos or essential idea 
of the social. “Such an eidetic notion 
must result from an examination of the 
facts themselves.’”® Max Scheler has 
adequately shown the reality of a “with- 
being,” the social origin of the human. 
Since then sociology and psychology 
must begin with the fundamental hu- 
man condition if they wish to explain 
human relations: “my relation to my- 
self is ambiguous, for what unites me 
to myself implies a living reference to 
another. Any reference to myself is, at 
the same time, a relation to something 
or someone other than myself.”*° The 
presence of another is evidenced by my 
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emotional state, my boredom, my eager- 
ness or anguish. I am not completely 
transparent to myself. Man “implicitly 
bears witness to the reality of the social 
whenever he places an action.’’" 

I shall end these remarks by pointing 
out two identical opinions in this mat- 
ter, one from philosophic reflection and 
the other based on extensive social re- 
search. “Before having ‘thought’ our 
class and milieu, we are this class and 
milieu.” (Merleau-Ponty in La Struc- 
ture du comportement) Margaret Mead 
in her essay, Keep my Powder Dry, 
says: “We are our culture.” And only 
one last question: what is the meaning 
of the verb “to be” in the judgments, 
we are our milieu and we are our cul- 
ture? Our task is to deepen our under- 
standing on this point. It demands the 
joining of philosophic anthropology, 
methodological reflection and all our 
concrete experience of human relations. 
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The three following articles were originally 
delivered at the eighth congress of the 
SOCIETES DE PHILOSOPHIE DE LAN- 
GUE FRANCAISE held at Toulouse in Sep- 
tember 1956. The theme of the congress 
was “Man and his Neighbor.” The proceed- 
ings have been published in a volume, 
L’HOMME ET SON PROCHAIN, by the 
Presses Universitaires de France. 


NOTHER PERSON IS AT THE 


same time “‘someone else” and “my 
neighbor.” There is “distance” between 
me and this person, he is “another.” And 
still this distance tends to disappear, he 
is “my neighbor.” For the very word 
“neighbor” implies nearness. It brings 
with it a lessening of “otherness” un- 
til there is no “otherness” at all — if I 
am to love my neighbor as myself. The 
question is whether this threshhold we 
approach can ever crossed? However 
close we might come, does not the abso- 
lute autonomy and separation from the 
other as other still confront us? Is com- 
munication really perfected in commun- 
ion, nearness in union? Of this we are 
sure: love, friendship and sympathy all 
want and seek this unity and commun- 
ion. It is simply a question of whether 
and how this wish is fulfilled. 

The more common attitude today is 
that metaphysics is not of much help 
here and that we had better look to 
phenomenology for an answer. How- 
ever, this may not be perfectly true and 


we might not do too badly to begin with 
metaphysics. As a matter of fact, meta- 
physics underlines the essential point 
that in the spiritual order communion is 
possible. There is, however, still an ob- 
stacle. Between myself and another, 
however close, there are always bodies 
in their obtuseness and ambiguity. To 
be sure, the body in its very structure, 
with its words and actions, is an active 
sign of subjectivity and a factor in com- 
munication. And there is no question 
here of interpretation even. For the 
body itself is part and parcel of this 
subjectivity and to understand its atti- 
tudes we must look within and not out- 
ward. The real condition for communi- 
cation is not interpretation but a kind 
of attention. And this is a most difficult 
thing, because for the most part each 
one hears only himself and even atten- 
tion itself can mislead or deceive. At any 
rate there is a gap which implies a 
“leap.” The lack of continuity between 
myself and another (even when that 
other is a thou) opens, to a point, the 
whole effort at communication and com- 
munion to doubt and controversy. 

And yet, despite all this, we must 
admit that from the viewpoint of meta- 
physics there is not only the possibility 
of overcoming these obstacles but even 
of doing away with them. First of all, 
communion is realized on the dimension 
of spiritual realities. Bodies, it is true, 
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by their very nature exclude union. For 
their manner of contact always leaves 
some distance. And every distance is in- 
finite. In the world of bodies nearness is 
always separation. But this is not true 
of spiritual things. With them true com- 
munion is possible and duality is in some 
way done away with. For in the spirit- 
ual order we even go beyond that in- 
sight of Saint Augustine, videre est ha- 
bere. In the spiritual world, videre est 
esse. The “seeing” defines the atteniion 
we pay to another as near or as neigh- 
bor. The “to be” is the identification 
with another. 

Any discussion of this matter is lo- 
cated between possibility and fact. And 
you do not pass from one to the other 
with logic. But the metaphysical is the 
world of possible things. We ask of it 
only light on the 





communion. Space plays no role with 
them. The problem of diverse local po- 
sitions is just not present. What I am 
here and now, as spirit, you also can be. 
And what you are, so also can I be. 

All this is true but abstract. And if 
it seems to bring little conviction, it is 
because the experience to which it ap- 
peals for justification is never perfect. 
And to fill this lack we turn to psycho- 
logy and phenomenology, choice fields 
for investigating this experience. 

The first thing that is brought home 
to us is that we are not pure spirits. 
What is spiritual in us is constantly shot 
through and bound up with imaginative 
and affective realities that limit its na- 
tive transparency. In a very real sense 
these realities darken and confuse the 
acts of seeing and attending. Descartes 

made much of 





essences of 





things. And 
here metaphy- 
sics leads us to 
think that com- 
munication is 
perfected by an 
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this truth in his 
treatise, The 
Passions of the 
Soul. And it is 
common exper- 
ience just how 
difficult it is to 








intimate union listen to even 
or even identity pp. 221 - 224 those we love 
of two things most. We can- 


in communion. And despite the diffi- 
culties and obstacles presented by the 
nature of bodies, metaphysics tells us 
that communion itself is an intelligible 
experience. What we still need to know 
— is it real. 

The experience underlying these 
metaphysical views is most difficult to 
deal with discursively. For the exper- 
ience of friendship and love is such a 
completely vital thing that in itself it 
has a metaphysical value, as experience. 
Here metaphysical reflection can only 
establish its reasonable character, take 
hold of the essence in the fact. And the 
intelligibility of it all is that spiritual 
beings can communicate only through 
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not escape the fact that the body is 
always pulling us outward, not inward. 
It does not interiorize, but is a screen 
and creates distances. True, communion 
with its inexpressible charm and plenti- 
tude is still possible through a sincere 
effort of purification and unification. 
But it is always fragile and fleeting. The 
identity of seeing and being is not per- 
petuated but passes with the moment. 
Almost as soon as it is accomplished I 
am thrown back upon myself as “other” 
and see the other person as only “near.” 
At best there is participation which en- 
hances our human relations but does not 
do away with distance and otherness 
and leaves intact the obligation to 





“leap” again. It is this that explains the 
feeling of illusion we have about such 
experiences and the skepticism often ex- 
pressed as to the truth of these fleeting 
moments of communion. But the only 
illusion here is the feeling of illusion. 
For though it is true that such moments 
of friendship and love are rare and de- 
mand a certain depth of spiritual per- 
fection, they are facts and bear witness 
to the fact of union, that two can be- 
come one. 

But without doubt, the greatest ob- 
stacle to communion is that we are so 
poorly fitted for ecstacy. This is due 
not only to the fact that it is so difficult 
for us to go “out of ourselves.” By our 
very nature we are discursive. We un- 
derstand or posses only what we ex- 
press. We must even express the vital 
experience of communion. First of all, 
we must expres it to ourselves. And 
often it is the subject of a dialogue be- 
tween those who have known the joy of 
the communion of souls. But like the 
richness of perfume soon lost upon the 
air, so too the ineffable meaning and 
charm of communion disappear with our 
efforts to translate them into words 
that are always inadequate and unsatis- 
factory. And the essential reason here is 
again the appearance of the body with 


its thickness, its ambiguity and multipli- 
city, the appearance of images and con- 
cepts into a world that excludes them. 
And once more we are somewhat dis- 
illusioned. For we have tried to tell our- 
selves what cannot be said but only 
lived, simply and deeply. The deepest 
and most sure truth of communion as a 
spiritual reality is beyond language. 


Because of all this another person is 
more often “my neighbor” than “an- 
other self.”” Communication approaches 
communion but so often never quite 
achieves it. Little by little we settle 
down to a life of solitude, even though 
a bit more sincerity or alertness would 
fill it with friendship and love. Finally, 
participation or communication (in 
which we approach and treat others as 
neighbor) seems sufficient for the prac- 
tical demands of charity, the highest of 
the moral virtues. But this very virtue 
which commits us to do away with all 
half-efforts and all hesitancy in over- 
coming egoism does not achieve its full 
spiritual status, is not exercised at all 
really, except in communion. Charity is 
only there where I identify myself with 
my neighbor in a kind of spiritual 
abandonment. Then the precept of love 
is perfected and fulfilled . 
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HE DIALOGUE AS SOMETHING 


real can present two quite different 
aspects. It is first of all an intellectual 
experience, an exchange of ideas which 
broadens the field of our thinking and 
gives it sureness. This communication, 
this mutual aid which the dialogue 
brings, is the pillar of our search for 
truth, an essential condition of intellec- 
tual progress. It is surely noteworthy 
that even meditation keeps up a certain 
duality, that of the soul and the master 
within, expressed so strikingly by 
Malebranche. 

Bringing out the truth, however, is 
not the whole value of dialogue. Some- 
thing else belongs to its essence: affec- 
tive union. It helps us understand an 
experience that shies away from any 
clear expression, the experience of the 
relationship between conscious beings. 
In all its varied forms this relationship 
takes on the character of a dialogue. 
Friendship is nothing more than this 
willing exchange, along with a recogni- 
tion of the unity realized thereby. Dia- 
logue thus appears as the fundamental 
inspiration in all our dealings with 
others; it is the culmination of our af- 
fective experience. This is the highest 
meaning of dialogue. 


The dialogue considered as an intellec- 
tual experience is a mere condition for 
the values it helps to form. It tends to 
zo beyond itself. Search, important as it 
is, is subordinate to the possession it 
brings. But dialogue recognized as real 
in affective union bears value in itself, 
immanent value. We recognize its privi- 
leged position. It is an ideal which we 
conceive for itself. We are not seeking 
a good which the dialogue might pre- 
pare us for. The powers of affective con- 
sciousness are perfected in the dialogue 
itself. The dialogue is not just an event; 
its significance is not fleeting. It is itself 
an essence, rewarding our efforts richly. 
It is one of the tasks of reflective philo- 
sophy to bring to light this value of the 
dialogue. 


The purpose of the dialogue seems to 
be, first of all, mutual creativeness. It 
is not merely the expression of a fin- 
ished truth, to be exchanged like goods 
in the market place. Dialogue is more 
a shaping than a communication of 
ideas. But this birth of truth is at the 
same time an encounter of persons. The 
dialogue gives substance to this call and 
response. It is an experience of some- 
thing intimate and secret, awakening 
truly creative values in us that lead us 





to the freedom of self-acceptance. In the 
moment of dialogue we know a con- 
sciousness distinct from ourselves and 
are awakened to its true richness. Its 
freedom is no longer foreign to us like 
an object over against us or far away. 
In the dialogue we share in the freedom 
of another, share in the very act by 
which that freedom establishes itself. 
This call is always accompanied by a 
welcome response. It is really a kind of 
self-creation as a result of accepting 
values which come from outside us. 
The dialogue demands that we give our- 
selves to other influences, not in any 
passive fashion but actively so they may 
lead us to what is most deep within us. 
We have here an experience of mutual 
giving that is difficult to conceptualize. 
And though it seems to escape the usual 
categories of reality, we feel that we 
have taken hold of some deep spiritual 
meaning. 

But dialogue suggests an even greater 
truth. In establishing a mutual ex- 
change between conscious beings, the 
dialogue draws us within a true com- 
munity. And to accomplish this it seeks 
whatever favors and promotes real con- 
tinuity. It just cannot be thought of in 
terms of a logic of opposition. It leads 
us rather to notions of spiritual partici- 
pation. Its progress does not depend up- 
on conflict nor is dialogic truth born 
from interior struggle. Such experiences 
are simply the death and destruction of 
dialogue. The dialogue lasts only as long 
as a real community of mind and heart 
exists. Only within such a community 
can diversity safely show itself. What we 
are thinking of here is a world in the 
sense that Heidegger uses that term. 
Diversity of opinion is not unified as a 
mere after-thought. The interesting 
thing is that opposed points of view 
spring up at the interior of a common 
desire which grounds them and supports 
them. Dialogue is not looking for half- 


truths which it will bind together with 
some artificial unity. This unity must 
exist at the very outset and is present 
through the whole development of the 
dialogue. It is like an interior law that 
makes it impossible for half-truths to 
remain such. It is of the very life of 
dialogue to be aware of some unified 
meaning that cuts across all fragmen- 
tary expressions, an ideal truth which 
the dialogue itself seeks. 

The delight of dialogue is due to the 
fact that this exchange which supports 
and perfects creative and unifying values 
enables us to hold on to these values. It 
does not lead us to a too realistic idea 
of unity. The unity which it underlines 
is interior and normative. It is sure that 
beings enjoy unity only when they are 
joined in a common adherence to truth. 
And the real proof of such unity is the 
diversity it gives rise to, a diversity that 
is more than a presentation of given 
facts. It appears in the widest context 
possible. Dialogue leads us to a deep self- 
knowledge. In a kind of transformation 
of our being it places us at the very 
source of our actions. It takes us to the 
depths of our being where we find simul- 
taneously a_ willingness-to-community 
and an appeal to individual values. 

In such an analysis the dialogue 
shows up as an experience of mediation. 
It gives rise to a unity that is quite su- 
perior to diversity and at the same time 
it helps to form that diversity. Media- 
tion always connects and unifies. But 
this does not mean that it must be an 
intermediary between two terms already 
established in some exclusive fashion. In 
such a case it would not be a perfect rec- 
onciliation of opposites. At its best it 
brings forth unity and diversity at the 
same time. It proposes distinct terms 
and joins them in such fashion that 
their individuality is not lost in the 
unity. This is the real work of dialogue. 
The unity it insists upon takes for 
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granted diversity of minds and hearts. 
They are joined in a common search 
for truth. 

Dialogue is origination, a genesis. 
But its creativity is not due to our ini- 
tiative alone. It is found in its own in- 
terior measure and norm, in the desire 
for communion. Lachelier has _ re- 
marked: “All truly great men possessed 
a kind of originality. But they neither 
desired nor believed themselves to have 
such. It resulted, rather, from their ef- 
forts to make their words and expres- 
sions adequate to the particular mean- 
ing they had discovered.” Real dialogue 
points up the truth in Lachelier’s in- 
sight. And it can be an end in itself be- 
cause it coincides with the deepest 


meaning of spiritual reality. Dialogue is 
a unique experience that bears witness 
to a metaphysical truth. 

The joy of dialogue is something 
more than the satisfaction that comes 
with the accomplishment of any kind of 
harmony. It is the awareness of getting 
beyond simple facts that confront us to 
the very source of things. It suggests a 
truth that is quite fundamental, helps us 
understand how value can be at the bot- 
tom of reality, a raison d’étre. A failure 
in dialogue always appears to us as a 
spiritual failure. A return to isolation is 
always a return to empirical experience. 
A willingness to begin and develop dia- 
logue simply shows that we understand 
our vocation as a spiritual one. 
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MISUNDERSTANDING AND WAR 


HE WORD “war” brings to our 
mind international or civil strife, 
bloody wars. Or, with further con- 
sideration we think of economic wars, 
between nations themselves or com- 
petition between business firms within 
a nation. And then there is the ideolog- 
ical war of propaganda, the “war of 


nerves.” But we must get still nearer 
to the heart of the matter. From wars 
around us we must look to the war 
within us. Here we are at the root 
and the heart of war: avarice, egoism, 
feelings of superiority and domination, 
envy and inferiority, spite and resent- 
ment. There is no doubt that the prob- 
lem of war goes beyond our own per- 





sonal aggressiveness, beyond our dis- 
turbed relations with others. But we 
are ill-prepared to meet the problem 
on a large scale until we have come to 
terms with it on a smaller scale, on the 
level of our personal relations with 
others. 

However real these tensions 
springing from opposed interests, con- 
flicts born of misunderstanding are still 
more treacherous. Far from being the 
exception, misunderstanding is part and 
parcel of our daily living. It feeds upon 
every opposition: differences of sex, age, 
social environment and profession, dif- 
ferences in character, in our manner of 
existing, thinking, in the way we see 
our own selves, the world and others. 
Alain spoke of the “agreement about 
the disagreement.” And an understand- 
ing over terms and the real nature of 
a conflict already has something of 
peace and freedom about it. The very 
possibility of a solution — and of peace 
— demands clarification and removal 


of all misunderstanding. 


DISCUSSION AND ITS PITFALLS 


There is only one way to overcome 
misunderstanding. The different points 
of view must be brought face to face 
for the very purpose of reconciliation. 
Such an aproach must characterize 
every discussion. Unfortunately, exper- 
ience shows that discussions do not al- 
ways shed light on problems. Often they 
degenerate to where the deaf are talk- 
ing to the deaf (dialogue de sourds) and 
in the end only perpetuate and aggra- 
vate misunderstanding. We must look 
for the reasons for such failures. 

Ultimately all difficulties boil down 
to this: each one comes to a discussion 
“with his guns loaded.” We naturally 
believe — perhaps too much so — that 
experience is on our side. We ask others 
to open their eyes to things as they are.” 
We claim to “let the facts speak for 


themselves.”” However, such claims are 
very unhappy ones according to the 
pointed remark of Henri Poincaré: “the 
unfortunate thing is that facts them- 
selves just never speak.” And we all 
are anxious enough to take advantage 
of this situation and speak for them. 
It hardly occurs to us that our neighbor 
might possess the truth and we be in 
error. Rather we come to a discussion 
with a prepared statement. Our partner 
need only study its terms, capitulate 
and sign his name. Such an approach 
simply rules out any true dialogue. 

At the beginning all evidence is per- 
sonal. To call upon “the facts” is to de- 
ceive yourself as well as others. And to 
look for support to reason or logic does 
not change the situation. Logic depends 
upon fundamental postulates. But it is 
just these fundamental positions, quite 
personal, that are at stake in a dialogue. 
We are inclined to think that once these 
fundamental positions are defined there 
is agreement on all that should follow 
logically from them. But this is an illu- 
sion. A definition can express or con- 
firm an agreement already reached on 
the level of vital understanding. How- 
ever, it cannot command such an agree- 
ment. No intellectual technic or logical 
device can substitute for “creative un- 
derstanding.” (Keyserling) This is the 
fruit of the living logic of dialogue, 
something other than the mathematical 
mind (esprit de géométrie). 

We must guard ourselves contin- 
ually against these two pitfalls, from a 
simplicity and naivité that would iden- 
tify our own cause with Experience or 
Reason. The hidden meaning here is 
hardly hidden at all. We simply want to 
impose our convictions upon others. It 
has not always been the least tyranny 
that has justified itself with Reason and 
History. Their use has only one mean- 
ing — to disqualify the other person. 
And this is the obstacle of all discus- 
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sion. And should it show up as polemic, 
then war is substituted for dialogue. 
The relation of the speakers is seen in 
terms of opposing theses. The gain of one 
can be nothing but the loss of the other. 
Self-love comes to life. Rivalry overrides 
any concern for truth. The only thing 
that matters is to attack and defend 
oneself. And to accomplish this any- 
thing goes: smug statements, pre- 
tended indignations, mockery, shrugg- 
ing of the shoulders, irony, play on 
words, intended ambiguity and all such 
things. Everyone comes away from this 
sort of thing convinced that he has 
settled things with his adversary. We 
even glory in the fact that we have re- 
duced to silence someone with whom 
we set out to have a discussion. 

When the battle is over we must 
admit, if we are sincere, that what we 
considered forceful arguments were 
really more force than argument. More 
noble sentiments begin to have their 
way with us. We try to arrange things, 
to show some sign of reconciliation. 
We will no longer crush our adversary 
but rather tolerate him. We _ back 
down and begin to devise an acceptable 
compromise within the limits of the ini- 
tial pretensions of both parties. Crafti- 
ness takes the place of the original vio- 
lence. War gives way to a kind of re- 
signed peace. But no one forgets that 
he made a concession only because there 
was nothing else to do. We interpret 
the armistice to our own advantage, or 
we exert hidden pressure on our “recon- 
ciled” adversary. Or again, there may 
have been no reconciliation at all. 
Everything was appearances. Here the 
hypocritical whited-sepulchre is the 
final solution in a diplomacy of recon- 
ciliation. 


DIALOGUE AND ITS VIRTUES 


“Peace is not the absence of war,” 
Spinoza wrote, “it is a virtue springing 
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from the depths of the soul.” It is this 
virtue, the spirit of peace, that is the 
condition for any authentic dialogue. 
In any true dialogue there is no question 
of subjecting someone to ourselves, nor 
of calculating mutual concessions. War, 
attack, violence and diplomacy just 
have no place here. The true spirit of 
dialogue is rather like the attitude of a 
child toward its parents, the disciple 
toward the master (spiritual depend- 
ence), of the believer toward God. It 
is both living and spiritual. The essen- 
tial thing is to accept fully the presence 
of someone else and to open ourselves 
to his influence. What makes a dialogue 
is reciprocal presence and actions based 
on recognized equality. And in both the 
action and the presence there is a kind 
of mutual involvement. Authentic pres- 
ence of one person to another brings 
with it a mutual modification in the 
depths of each one. And an agreement 
that is true “com-union” is no longer 
within the limits of initial pretensions 
but beyond the limited and incomplete 
notions of each one. 


Dialogue is related to propaganda 
as love is to rape. Everything depends 
on how we approach someone and in- 
fluence him. For any authentic dialogue 
there is, first of all, a work to be done 
within ourselves. We must accept the 
presence of another, the necessity of 
this presence. We must desire this pre- 
sence, be willing to go out into some- 
thing that is simply different from our- 
selves. The “we” must give. We must 
give confidence, show a willingness to 
meet others and want a greater aware- 
ness of self and others. Human respect 
must go and all paralyzing personal at- 
tachments. Only after all this is there 
room for Truth, that “third member” of 
true dialogue (Emerson). And the “self” 
and the “other” find their fulfillment by 
losing themselves in truth. The other is 





no longer a stranger to us. To open unity belong to whomever understands 
myself to his influence is simply to be just how deeply others are involved in 
myself. All the rich expectations of his own personal fulfilment. 


ie | Source: LLHOMME ET SON PROCHAIN. Aimé Forest: Signification du dia- 
logue, pp. 209-212. Régis Jolivet: La notion de prochain — de la com- 
munication 4 la communion, pp. 221-224. Marcel Dechoux: Du dialogue 
authentique et de ses conditions, pp. 29-32. (Actes du VIII Congrés des 
Sociétés de Philosophie de Langue Francaise. Paris: Presses Univer- 
sitaires de France 1956). 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON FRIENDSHIP 
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EDUARDO F. PIRONIO 


RIENDSHIP IS A RE-MEETING 


with oneself in the person of a 
friend. A friend is not just another as 
another. He is another as I am another 
for myself. A friend is another self, as 
Aristotle and Saint Thomas have re- 
marked frequently. 

Such unity is the source of two most 
important signs of friendship: the divi- 
nation of the feelings of a friend and 
the manifestation of most intimate se- 
crets. We know the intimate reactions 
of a friend in any situation by looking 
within ourselves. We share our secrets 
with him without profaning them, be- 
cause we do not take them outside our- 
selves. There is a place in every soul so 
sacred that only God and a friend can 
enter there. A friend crosses this thresh- 
hold, not as a stranger, but as another 
me. Saint Thomas says that since 
friends have but one heart and one 
soul, a friend does not take outside of 
his own heart what he reveals to his 
friend. To entrust a secret to a friend 
is like repeating it to ourselves with 
the joy of liberation and the delight of 
being enriched. 

The very heart of friendship is that 
another becomes myself. Because of ex- 
perienced similarity we feel ourselves 
extended into the person of our friends. 
Otherness as otherness is opposed to 
friendship. For otherness destroys unity 
and unity is the root of love. Just as 
unity is the principle of love, so the 
love with which each one loves himself 





is the essence and the root of friendship. 

We only love ourselves. We love 
others only insofar as they are a pro- 
longation or a stretching out of our- 
selves. However, this is not an indi- 
vidualistic and reprehensible love. It is 
the love which parts bear toward one 
another to bring about the good of the 
whole. The parts exist only for the 
whole. If they love themselves and each 
other, it is only for the sake of the 
whole. 

Saint Thomas says that there are 
three ways in which we love ourselves. 
One is common to all. Another is found 
only among the good and a third is 
found only with the bad. All men 
naturally love their own being and its 
conservation. Everyone desires life. But 
the good wish to live according to their 
intellect and the bad according to their 
senses. The first is orderly self-love, the 
second is blameworthy self-love. 


The interior man, the wise man, loves 
himself spiritually, according to his in- 
tellect which is most sublime in him and 
makes him resemble God. When we love 
ourselves in this way, we love our like- 
ness to God and even in the human 
sphere we really love God. No one is 
more of a neighbor to us than ourselves. 

A man who loves himself in such 
wise, wishes for himself the good of vir- 
tue. He wants to live virtuously and he 
does his best to achieve this. He knows 
the joys of the inner life. In his solitude 
he relishes the delights of present good, 


rejoices in the memory of past good, 
and has a foretaste of good to come. 
He feels a need to be alone in the soli- 
tude that enriches him. Such solitude 
is a condition for friendship. The vir- 
tuous man — the only person really 
capable of friendship — in his solitude 
finds the peace of his orderly appetites. 
He lives in peace and becomes a peace- 
maker. A true friend is always a bearer 
of peace. 

The exterior man loves himself ac- 
cording to his senses, according to ma- 
terial values which he considers most 
important. He destroys the unity of his 
personal- 
it y. There is no 
longer order, 
rest, or peace. 
He does not like 
wisdom and vir- 
tue, spiritual 
goods, and 
avoids recollec- 
tion. For recol- 
lection would be 
a frightening meeting with himself, 
with the disorder of his unrestrained ap- 
petites. The bad cannot live with them- 
selves. They must seek external goods. 
And this keeps them from living with 
others, for attachment to external goods 
is divisive. The bad cannot be friends 
for the heart of friendship is living-to- 
gether. 

It is simply the egoistic self that is 
opposed to friendship, the exterior, the 
sensuous, the “old” man. The virtuous 
self, the interior, the spiritual, the 
“new” man is what friendship demands. 

All friendship is meeting with oneself 
in the person of a friend, but this is not 
a selfish encounter. We really love the 
good of our friend and his person, not 
enjoyment or usefulness. This is to love 
with the love of benevolence. Benevo- 
lence is the essential and characteristic 
part of all friendship. There is also re- 
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ciprocity and likeness or sharing of 
lives. Benevolence means disinterested- 
ness. Reciprocity is to love him who 
loves us. Likeness is fraternity of souls. 

He alone is our friend to whom we 
wish some good. We wish for his pres- 
ence, seek it, and are grateful for it, 
but it is not this that we love. It is his 
person we love and for which we wish 
all good. If the good of a friend demands 
his absence and separation, this we wish 
for him though it may pain us. To know 
how to leave a friend for his own bene- 
fit is a sign of true friendship. 

Nevertheless, “living-together” is a 

part of friend- 
ship and one of 
its delights. This 
springs from 
nature itself, 
for man is a 
political animal 
and made for 
living with 
others. Living- 
together brings 
about the sharing of lives. It increases 
knowledge and deepens unity. Friend- 
ship is founded on understood likeness 
resulting from the union of the two per- 
sons. For two persons to have the same 
likes and dislikes means a long living- 
together and a deep maturity. 

Quick friendships — as those between 
the young or those based on passing 
fancy rather than on calm and mature 
choice — are really more a wish for 
friendship than friendship itself. Friend- 
ship is authentic the moment two per- 
sons know each other as lovable. Any- 
thing else is only a preparation and a 
wish for friendship. 


Source: SAPIENTIA. Enero-Marzo 1957, pp. 
23-32. “Reflexiones sobre la amistad.” 


Presentation: Michael Correa, Buckden Towers, 
Buckden (Hants), England. 
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WE never really experience 
death. Our own death does 
not deserve to be called an 
experience. Rather, it destroys the con- 
dition for any possible experience, for 
it ends every backward glance together 
with any continuance of life. And no 
amount of anticipation, however keen 
it may be, can replace the event itself. 
No mortal danger, though met in full 
consciousness, can make up for the 
reality. It is the same with any fact. 
Each is a kind of absolute and no 
amount of certainty as to its happening, 
no proximity — however close — can 
replace it. Especially our death, which 
we spontaneously think of as a kind of 
absence of ourselves from ourselves, is 
unthinkable. Our death is simply out- 
side the realm of our experience. Any 


experience of death is always the death 
of somone else. But a death which is 
not our own, is it something real? How 
can this final and most solemn crisis 
of personal existence, involving my be- 
ing absolutely, take on the full force of 
reality if I am not personally involved? 
No matter how close a witness I might 
be to the death of someone else, there 
is stili a distance that not even the 
deepest sympathy can bridge. You do 
not die by proxy. Either death is per- 
sonal or it does not exist. You do not 
experiment with death. So if we reflect 
upon the death of someone else, it is 
not so much to unravel the mystery of 
death as to understand my neighbor. 

The death of someone who knew 
me gives me the feeling of a certain 
privation. However, what is touched 
here is not my possessions but my very 
being, what I am. Until now I existed 
in the eyes and mind of someone else. 
And if he esteemed me, I was a value 
for him, I meant something to him. In 
his life I existed with a new and special 
kind of being, even though secondary to 
that fundamental existence with which 
I myself existed. To be known, to be 
judged, even though unkindly, is a true 
kind of being. And this added existence 
beyond my own is multiplied the far- 
ther the field of my relation extends. 
My desire to be better and to be more 
found a real satisfaction in this know- 
ledge of which I was the object. It is 
this desire for existence that is at the 
bottom of our will-to-live, the wish to 
be known, the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion and the ambition for glory. 

The death of someone else deprives 
me of a certain richness of existence. I 
no longer exist for him. Gone is the look, 
the being-looked-upon, which in a way 
created me, revealed me to myself, con- 
firmed me in being. By separating me 
from another, the death of someone else 
in turn alienates me from myself. It 





despoils me, brings a kind of inner ob- 
scurity, leaves me a bit shaken and un- 
steady. This feeling of insecurity and 
existential poverty is especially acute 
in the sadness felt by the last survivors 
of a generation. Too many looks have 
disappeared which in some mysterious 
way bolstered them up, gave them a 
kind of confidence in being and in them- 
selves. In this fashion, each day we 
die a bit with others. But my sadness 
in surviving is mixed, paradoxically, 
with an unspeakable but very definite 
pride. For my survival is a victory over 
that precariousness of existence which 
the death of another underlines so clear- 
ly. I take a certain delight in it without 
in the least being surprised at my “suc- 
cess.” And my survival stands to reason. 
I cannot absent myself from my own 
being. Complete alienation from myself 
is unthinkable. And here a mysterious 
exchange begins to take place between 
myself and the one who is dead. De- 
prived of my existence as directed to- 
ward someone else, I continue to exist 
for myself, inalienable. But it seems to 
me that my neighbor has ceased to exist 
for himself. And still he continues to 
exist for me, in my memory and in my 
devotedness to him, which begins to 
take on a deep meaning. For now this 
memory is an interior look, a loving re- 
gard, creative like the divine glance 
itself, giving everyone, all others, in 
spite of death, an authentic value of 
existence in the world of knowledge and 
love. 

If I wish to analyze more carefully 
my attitude as I face death, I must ob- 
serve myself standing before the corpse 
of another. Otherwise death could well 
be for me but an idea. But here a kind 
of confusion takes hold of me. And the 
greater my love for the deceased, the 
greater is my disturbance. This confu- 
sion comes, at least in part, from the 
essentially equivocal and ambiguous re- 


lation which now exists between me and 
the other. This human form was for me 
the manifestation of a person, the ex- 
pression of a subjectivity, the means of 
communion. And now, stiff and silent- 
ly indifferent, it is a pure object. And 
still, paradoxically, this familiar appear- 
ance invites me to an exchange, beckons 
me to the intimacy of bygone days. The 
dead man appears and offers himself 
only to disappear again in refusal. This 
sort of unconscious and unavoidable du- 
plicity leaves me in a veritable anxiety. 
I am torn between two impossible posi- 
tions. In the first I continue to treat 
this corpse as a subject, give it a con- 
sciousness and speak to it, surround it 
with care. In brief, I try to escape the 
unacceptable separation. Or, as an al- 
ternative, I see there only an object, a 
being completely alienated, something 
passing away, a thing, a nothing. In this 
way I neutralize within me the thought 
of burial. In the first case, the other 
one does not acknowledge me. In the 
second, it is I who no longer recognize 
him. To deny or be denied, this is the 
dilemma that rends me. It causes an 
unrest in me. For I am buffeted, in a 
maddening fashion, between two con- 
traries, equally cruel. No doubt, this 
dilemma would not exist if death imme- 
diately destroyed every trace of the 
other one. But there it is, that corpse, a 
disquieting witness to some existential 
meaning, and I cannot despoil it of a 
kind of hidden life which still clings to 
it. And this mysterious life, a veritable 
source of horror, remains through all 
the stages of burial. And eventually a 
tombstone and other memorials will be 
present to guard against any definitive 
disappearance. At times I would like to 
run away from all this false display 
which only accentuates the essential 
ambiguity of the corpse and prolongs 
my own confusion. And then, again, I 
cling desparately to these signs, to cul- 
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tivate a memory, to keep the other one 
in existence and recover an impossible 
communion. 

In short, the death of someone else 
is the exact oposite of growth. Growth 
makes me an admiring witness to the 
gradual awakening of a subject coming 
forth from the mists of unawareness. 
But death degrades a thou to a mere 
thing. It reduces someone from being a 
subject to the unthinkable condition of 
an object. From this point of view, the 
instinctive disturbance which the death 
of another causes in me calls to mind the 
universal truth that my neighbor is es- 
sentially a thou. He is a person, a sub- 
jectively parallel to myself, constantly 
inviting me to communicate. This com- 
munion must take place through the 
body, essentially an instrument and me- 
diator. It is the inescapable meeting- 
place between myself and another who 
regards me. My neighbor is an embodied 
self. Only as such does he call out to me 
and as such I must answer him. When 
death changes this incarnational situa- 
tion, it seems that another is no longer 
my neighbor. 

We do not think, however, that 
these views completely exhaust the prob- 
lem of my relations with others. There 
is no doubt that the body is an expres- 
sion of another and invites me to a 
meeting with him. But at the same time 
it stands in the way of that meeting, like 
a screen or any obstacle. The material- 
ity of the sign threatens to absorb the 
meaning of the sign. If the reciprocal 
phenomenality of the thou and the I 
draws us together, at the same time it 
introduces a kind of “impurity” in the 
relations between the two profound 
selves. Each self must get beyond not 
only the body but its own self to com- 
municate. Communion is always beyond 
the phenomenon even when it depends 
on it. And the body is an obstacle only 
because it is in the world of objectivity. 
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Because of his incarnation, another liv- 
ing self was for me neither pure object 
nor pure subject, but both at once. 
Sometimes I would consider another 
as a “for-itself,’”’ subjectivity and 
consciousness, someone whom I ought 
to respond to and enrich. At other 
times, the other would appear to me 
as an “in-itself,” a collection of fact- 
ualities. And a kind of “realistic” 
attitude prompted me to deal with these 
factors “objectively.” In this situation, 
the other risked becoming a _ sheer 
means in the service of my own in- 
terests. At worst, he became a cheap 
thing to be exploited, the very stuff of 
a slave. In such fashion, the phenomenal 
self and the person of another constant- 
ly pulled me in contrary directions. The 
regard of my neighbor was always 
fogged over with this fundamental am- 
biguity. And now death pushes this am- 
biguity to its extreme. As never before 
I am puzzled whether to treat the other 
as a subject or an object. And my pre- 
sent bewilderment is but the violent cul- 
mination of the disturbance and hesi- 
tation I have always experienced. Death 
solves nothing of the subject-object al- 
ternative. It merely brings it to a com- 
plete deadlock. Death is the consumma- 
tion of the mystery of another. 

Death also consummates this mys- 
tery from another angle. No matter 
how intimate had been the comunion 
with my neighbor, he was always es- 
caping me, beyond my grasp. Something 
in his subjectivity forever eluded my ef- 
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forts at meeting. And this was exactly 
what made him to be other and awe- 
some. His mysterious self brought with 
it a simultaneous presence and absence, 
inseparably intertwined. And now death 
establishes this other in a never-ending 
absence. It places him at an immeasur- 
able distance and gives full play to the 
mystery of absence which the other 
carried within himself. And neverthe- 
less, this new absence brings with it an 
added mystery because of a new kind of 
presence. The essential ambiguity of the 
other again asserts itself with all its 
force. Without a doubt the departed one 
has left and is farther removed from 
me. His appearance has disappeared and 
my phenomenal self is deprived of its 
partner. But at the same time the ab- 
sent one seems closer to me. His self, 
purified of all its phenomenal slag, 
achieves a more profound intimacy. The 
screen of the body, at one time an ob- 
stacle to our communion, has vanished. 
Instinctively sensing at least a possible 
survival, I find myself believing that 
nothing will ever come between us any- 
more. Our true and profound selves 
can now meet and embrace one another, 
despite the fact that I remain in the 
world of appearances. Henceforth our 
relations are not beyond but rather 
within our reciprocal phenomenality. 
He who has disappeared has become 
more present to me than ever. And the 
mystery is again consummated: an- 
other is never more another than in 
death. 

It might be for this reason that 
after the initial shock, even in the very 
depths of sorrow sometimes, death 
takes on a character of normality. For 
even though our own death remains un- 


thinkable, we take the death of another 
in stride. It is natural, and despite our- 
selves, we think of it as consistent with 
a certain order of things. And this re- 
assures us. As a matter of fact, the 
death of another is inscribed within the 
outlines of a past and it becomes al- 
most intelligible. 

However, this altogether new situ- 
ation helps me to better grasp, by com- 
parison with the past, the moral mean- 
ing of my neighbor. For the absolute 
and insatiable character of his claims 
points him up as an incarnation of moral 
value with its inescapable demands. In 
my life I claim dedication to moral 
values. But their very transcendent na- 
ture risks providing me with an excuse 
for my selfish laziness. In my neighbor, 
however, who embodies this value, it be- 
comes for me familiar, close and every- 
day. Without the other my dedication 
would remain a dream. With him it 
stands a chance of being efficacious and 
alive. The true meaning of my neighbor 
is here: he is an incarnation of value for 
me. This incarnation is essential to him, 
for when dead, the other is no longer 
truly my neighbor. The presence of 
value is likewise creative. It confers on 
my neighbor his sacred and religious 
character. In this respect, Christian 
thought gives an incomparable com- 
pleteness to this mystery by revering 
the presence of the Man-God himself in 
one’s neighbor. 

The word “neighbor,” then, does 
not indicate some sociological surround- 
ing that is wholly exterior. The term 
“near” would suffice for that. Here 
there is proximity of a metaphysical 
and moral kind, the world of absolute 
value. 


|@ | Source: REVUE DES SCIENCES RELIGIEUSES. 1957, No. 1, pp. 51-56. 
“La Mort du prochain.” 


Presentation: Franklin J. Monnin, Saint Charles Seminary, Carthagena, Ohio. 
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STUDY OF MODERN 

Japanese philosophy is, in large 
part, a study of the influence of western 
thought on Japanese thinkers. The term 
“philosophy” in Japan does not com- 
prehend Buddhism, Confucianism or In- 
dian thought, but rather connotes either 
western philosophical systems or the 
work of Japanese scholars who have 
been formed on the philosophical cate- 
gories of Kant and Hegel. Eastern 
thought, which is too tightly interwoven 
with religious concepts, is studied in 
special departments of the universities, 
separate from the philosophical facul- 
ties. While this separation between ori- 
ental and occidental thought is not al- 
ways strictly maintained, as we shall 
see, the tendency should be noted if one 
is to understand what the Japanese 
mean by philosophy. It is somewhat 
startling to hear students of philosophy 
speak of the Nowmenon of Kant, the 
Aufheben of Hegel, the Uberbau and 
Unterbau der Gesellschaft of Marx — 
always quoted in the original European 
language — while they cannot quote a 
word from their abundant eastern herit- 
age. 


ENGLISH EMPIRICISM 

At its beginnings in the Meiji peri- 
od (1868-1912) Japanese philosophy was 
influenced by English empiricism and 
utilitarianism, J. S. Mill in particular. 
The pioneer teachers of philosophy in 
Japan were Nishi Amane (1829-1894) 
and Tsuda Masamichi (1829-1903). Ni- 
shi studied under C. W. Opzomer at the 
University of Leyden, Holland, and af- 
terwards (1876) translated Mill’s Utili- 
tarianism and J. Haven’s Mental Philo- 
sophy. Nishi, accordingly, was the first 
to create a philosophical terminology in 
the Japanese language — no small task, 
given the ideographic nature of Sino- 
Japanese characters. His Hyakuichi- 
shinron (1868) was an outline of west- 
ern socio-philosophical doctrine, and his 
Chichi-keim6 (1874) was the first man- 
ual of logic written by a Japanese. 


The predominant influence of utili- 
tarianism, positivism and materialism is 
traced to a group of illuminists called 
Meirokusha, which arose in 1873, the 
sixth (roku) year of the Meiji (mei) 
era. In adition to Nishi and Tsuda, the 
group comprised Mori Arinori, who can 
be called the founder, Kanda Ko6hei, Ni- 





PHILOSOPHY IN JAPAN 


shimura Shigeki, Fukuzawa Yukichi 
and others. Their journal, Meiroku Zas- 
shi, espoused the most advanced ideas. 
Nakae Choémin wrote on Rousseau and 
Montesquieu, Kato Hiroyuki described 
the thought of Haeckel, and Fukuzawa 
Yukichi was champion of the socio-po- 
litical ideas of Mill, Spencer and Buckle. 
In 1873 Mill’s System of Logic and 
Fowler’s Deductive Logic were in use as 
texts in the Kaisei Gakk6o of Téky6, un- 
der the tutelage of Professor James 
Summers. Mill’s On Liberty had been 
translated the year before, 1872, by 
the celebrated humanitarian, Nakamu- 
ra Masanao (1832-1890), who professed 
a combination of Christianity, Confu- 
cianism and Buddhism. 


Spencer was introduced to Japan by 


Fenellosa and Toyama Shédichi (1842- 
1900), who returned to his native land 
in 1876 after studies at the University 
of Michigan. The popularity and esteem 
which Spencer enjoyed in Japan can be 
judged from the fact that the Japanese 
government asked his opinion on the 
much-agitated question of interracial 
marriage, which, it was thought, would 
improve Japanese stock and favor rela- 
tions with the outside world. Happily, 
Spencer opposed the idea for “biological” 
motives, and, in any case, the current 
Japanese enthusiasm for things western 
was not to perdure, at least, in its naive 
form. 


GERMAN IDEALISM 


Motora Yujiro (1858-1912), who 
had studied at Johns Hopkins Univer- 


sity, and Ioyama introduced psychology 
to Japan. Professor Syle had already 
taught the subject in 1876, using Hop- 
kins’ Study of Man and Haven’s Mental 
Philosophy. Toyama followed the texts 
of Alexander Bain and Spencer, and 
later through Motora, the influence of 
Max Wundt was felt. Thus began a peri- 
od of German influence on Japanese 
philosophy. It is also worth noting that 
after 1880 Darwin would “be venerated 
like a God,” as Inoue Tetsujiro, of whom 
we shall have more to say, expressed it. 


Two primary factors in the pro- 
gress of philosophical studies and a new 
orientation in Japanese thinking were 
the foundation of the Imperial Univers- 
ity of Tokyo (1887) and the Imperial 
Decree of 1886 on the scope of the Im- 
perial universities. 


The fact that German idealism suc- 
ceeded English empiricism and utilitar- 
ianism was due in large part to three 
professors who came to teach in Tokyo: 
Ernest F. Fenellosa, an American, 
Charles Cooper, an Englishman, and L. 
Busse, a German. Fenellosa, who taught 
from 1878 to 1885, was somewhat 
partial to Spencer, but in his course, 
which covered the period from Descar- 
tes to Hegel, German philosophy pre- 
dominated. Busse introduced Lotze to 
the Japanese, and Cooper, basing his 
classes on an English translation of the 
German Schwegler’s history of philo- 
sophy, undertook an introduction to 
Kant. 


The Imperial rescript of 1886, 
which defined and reorganized official 





teaching in Japan, 


due to ancestors, was a turning- 
point even for philosophy, which 
from then on revolved around 
German philosophy. 


The first Japanese journal of 
philosophy appeared in 1887, and 
in 1893 regular chairs of philo- 
sophy were established in the var- 
ious universities. In the Univer- 
sity of Tokyo, the chairs were 
held by Inoue Tetsujiré6, Raphael 
von Koeber and later by Kuwaki 
Genyoku. Inoue (1854-1944) fol- 
lowed Kant, Schopenhauer and 
Hartmann, but in the field of reli- 
gion he espoused oriental thought, 
especially the ideas of the Yomei- 
gakuha, the Japanese form of 
Wang Yang-ming’s Confucianism. 
Inoue is notable for his contribu- 
tion to Japanese philosophical ter- 
minology, in which he reflects 
Buddhist thought, while Nishi 
Amane tends more to Confucian- 
ism. Worthy of note also is an 
article by Inoue, The Conflict be- 
tween Religion and Education 
(1891), in which he attacked 
Christianity as a religion which 
placed Christ above the Emperor. 
His article was a sign of the ris- 
ing Japanese antipathy for this 
‘cosmopolitan’ religion.* 


Koeber, who died in 1923, 
was a Russian evidently of Ger- 
man origin, and a personality who 
exercised very great influence 
over his students. An artist at 
at heart — he was also professor 
of piano at the Academy of Arts 
in Ueno (Tokyo) — he has been 


a disciple of Edward von Hartmann, 
and in addition to German thought, had 
gotten to know Greek philosophy and 
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centering educa- 
tion on the duties of the citizen to the 
person of the Emperor and the respect 
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even St. Augustine and Scholasticism. 
Koeber’s influence can be seen especial- 
ly in Amano Teiyu, a noted Kantian, 


Iwashita Sdici, celebrated Catho- 
lic priest and ardent Thomist, Abe 
Yoshishige, the ethician, Abe Jiro, 
who wrote on personalism, and 
Kubo Masaru known for his work 
on Plato. 


Colleague and successor of 
Inoue was Kuwaki Genyoku 
(1874-1946), the most faithful 
Kantian in Japan. Kuwaki, 
though not an original thinker, 
contributed greatly to the pro- 
gress of Japanese philosophy from 
a stage which still smacked of 
dilettantism to the genuinely aca- 
demic plane. During these years 
the German influence of neo-Kan- 
tianism completely dominated the 
world of Japanese philosophy. In 
the Taisho period (1912-1925) 
the well-known publisher, Iwana- 
mi, produced a collection of philo- 
sophical works; except for two or 
three volumes, all were German 
authors on German philosophy. 
Besides Kant and Hegel, Husserl’s 
phenomenology began to be 
known after 1921, and later it was 
Heidegger who became a favored 
author. Yamanouchi Tokuryu in 
his The Phenomenological Form 
of Being depends totally on Hei- 
degger, while Takahashi Satomi’s 
Total Vision is linked to Husserl. 
Takahashi also deserves special 
notice from his Pan-inclusive Dia- 
lectic, an attempt at original 
philosophizing in opposition to Ni- 
shida’s work. The interest shown 
by Japanese thinkers in pheno- 
menology and the existentianism 


of Heidegger and Jaspers is due also to 
the fact that these concepts are rather 
well adapted to the oriental mentality. 





JAPANESE PHILOSOPHERS 


Before going on to more recent and 
original tendencies, it may be observed, 
by way of generality, that the period 
between the two world wars was a time 
in which philosophical periodicals multi- 
plied, as did also scientific studies of 
western thinkers, so much so, in fact, 
that today there are competent special- 
ists in every field. To list some of them 
over a period of time: For Greek philo- 
sophy in general there are Yamanouchi 
Tokuryu, Tanaka Michitard, Ide Taka- 
shi, Kaneko Takez6. The best on Plato 
are Yamamoto Mitsuo, Kawada Kuma- 
tard and Nagasawa Nobuhisa. The last 
named has also produced excellent stud- 
ies on St. Augustine and St. Anselm. 
For Aristotle there are Nishitani Keiji, 
Iwasaki Tsutomu, Takata Sabur6é, Mat- 
sumoto Atsushi and Fujii Yoshio. For 
Descartes, Noda Matao and Katsura 
Juichi. French philosophy in general is 
covered by Sawagata Kyukei, Mori Ari- 
masa, Maeda Y6ichi and Kushida Mago- 
ichi. Leibnitz has been the object of 
study of Kono Yoichi and Shimomura 
Torataro. Anglo-American philosophy 
has its experts in Oshima Masanori, 
Tanaka Od6 and the young philosophers 
Ueda Seiji and Nagano Yoshio. The 
best-known representatives of the school 
of Vienna are Nakamura Katsumi, who 
died in 1952, Hirano Tomoharu, Shino- 
hara Takeshi and It6 Makoto. 

Once Japanese philosophy had 
passed through the first phase of initia- 
tion to western thought, a phase domin- 
ated by English empiricism, it entered 
upon a period of scientific research, as 
described above, under German domin- 
ance, Kant, Hegel, then Husserl and the 
existentialism of Heidegger and Jaspers. 
This latter phase marked the begin- 
nings of original philosophical thought, 
especially in the work of the Kydéto-ha 
or the school of Kyéto. The University 
of Kydéto won for itself a unique posi- 


tion as a center of philosophical specu- 
lation, chiefly the work of Nishida. The 
disciples of Nishida succeeded so well 
in spreading his influence throughout 
Japan that even today the “philosophy 
of Nishida” is the most characteristic 
tendency of Japanese thought. 

The fortunes of the school of Ky6to, 
for reasons that we shall see, fluctuated 
considerably in the first years after the 
late war. But the interest aroused by 
the complete works of Nishida pub- 
lished in 1947 proved that the respect 
for this thinker had not lessened. Works 
defending and attacking (this latter by 
Marxists) the philosophy of Nishida in 
recent years clearly demonstrate the 
importance of the founder of the school 
of Kyoto. Apart from his intrinsic merit 
as a philosopher, the reason for a special 
interest in Nishida is the fact that he 
was able to bridge the gulf between 
oriental and occidental thought, so that 
his philosophy, replete with western ca- 
tegories, is a profound expression of the 
manner of thought proper to oriental 
mysticism. 

Nishida Kitaro (1870-1945) estab- 
lished himself in 1911 with his book Zen 
no Kenkyu (A Study of the Good), a 
work to be succeeded by other writings 
which eventually formed the thirteen 
volumes of his complete works. The 
point of departure of Nishida’s thought 
is pure experience (junsui keiken), 
which echoes the pure thought of the 
school of Marburg, James and Bergson. 
In the construction of his system, the 
influence of Hegel, Fichte, phenomen- 
ology as well as the western mystics is 
obvious. But despite this dependence, 
Nishida remains faithful to the concept 
of the absolute nothingness, the key- 
stone of his thinking, and to Zen Bud- 
dhism, so that he seems to express in 
the categories of western philosophy the 
unsystematic content of oriental 
thought. His aim is to express what he 
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calls ‘personal self-conscious experience 
of nothingness’, not ontological nothing- 
ness, but the real nothingness of Bud- 
dhism. The same can be said of his pan- 
entheism, which is more reminiscent of 
oriental monism than of Krause, and 
which should not be confused, despite 
similar terminology, with western pan- 
theism. 

Nishida’s special appeal, apart from 
his brilliant if dificult style, is found 
precisely in this fusion of profound 
knowledge of occidental philosophy and 
a capacity to express the intuitive and 
non-systematic oriental modes of 
thought. No other modern Japanese 
thinker can match him here.’ 


TANABE HAJIME 


Tanabe Hajime (born 1885), col- 
league and successor of Nishida at Kyo- 
to, is today the Nestor of Japanese philo- 
sophy. He personifies the vicissitudes of 
the school of Kyoto, having turned im- 


mediately after the war to a form of 
mystic existentialism. His prime claim 
to fame is that he is the pioneer of the 
philosophy of science in Japan. His 
knowledge of the exact sciences and 
mathematics in particular (one of his 
works is Suri-tetsugaku-kenkyu, A 
Study of the Philosophy of Mathema- 
tics, 1925) made it possible for him to 
introduce this branch of speculation, 
working from neo-Kantian premises. 
Tanabe’s philosophy of science reflects 
his Kantian period, a direct influence 
from Cohen, which is manifest also in 
his work, Kant no Mokuteki-ron (tele- 
ology in Kant, 1924). Tanabe’s later 
books were to show the influence of 
Husserl’s phenomenalism and, particu- 
larly, Hegel’s dialectics, as well as the 
formation of personal philosophical 
views at variance with those of Nishida. 

Marxism as a philosophy entered 
Japan about 1926. Tanabe, while he re- 
cognized the social utility of the ap- 
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proach, took his stand against the ma- 
terialistic concept of history. This phase 
in his thinking is represented by Hegel 
Tetsugaku to Benshoho (The Philo- 
sophy of Hegel and Dialectics, 1932). 
Tanabe’s dialectics are neither idealis- 
tic nor materialistic, but a denial of 
both. He proposes an “absolute dialec- 
tic,” which, through what is termed 
“absolute mediation,” must be realized 
in the facts of history. Despite Nishida’s 
attempts to achieve pure experience and 
action, Nishida’s intuitionism remains 
too mystical to be real. Tanabe tries to 
arrive at a more concrete practice, sub- 
stituting a “logic of species” (Sho no 
Ronri) for Nishida’s “logic of place” 
(Basho no Ronri). The species is the 
social substratum (see his Logic of So- 
cial Being) of the individual, while so- 
ciety, people and nation are the true 
placefor each one in particular. The 
logic of species is the most original con- 
cept in Tanabe’s thought. Not only the 
Marxists but also his followers recog- 
nize the political pertinence of the con- 
cept, but the philosophical significance 
should not be forgotten. The species is, 
in fact, the “self-negation of the abso- 
lute nothingness,” the condition of alien- 
ation of the individual being which per- 
tains to the “closed society,” to use 
Bergson’s term. 

The emptiness and desperation of 
the Japanese defeat marked a new 
phase in Tanabe’s thought. Immediately 
after the war he wrote a large volume, 
Zangedo to shite no Tetsugaku (Philo- 
sophy as Metanoesis), which is the act 
of contrition of the Japanese intelli- 
gentsia. In this book Tanabe makes a 
critical examination of Kant, Hegel, 
Heidegger, Schelling, Eckart and Pas- 
cal, and then looks for hope in a reli- 
gious concept of society, a concept 
colored by a special form of religious 
existentialism, with echoes of Kierke- 
gaard and oriental mysticism. This type 





of existentialism is clearer still in his 
Jitsuzon to Ai to Jissen (Existentialism, 
Love and Praxis, 1947). In a later work, 
Kirisuto-kyo no Benshoho (The dialec- 
tics of Christianity, 1948) , Tanabe tries, 
with the aid of a dialectic that smacks 
too much of syncretism, to reconcile 
liberal and dogmatic Protestantism, 
Christ as Savior and Christ merely as 
Master. Tanabe’s syncretism, which, in 
common with all Japanese philosophy, 
uses and abuses dialectics, enables him 
to recognize and overcome the contra- 
dictory essence of religion, whether in 
the Koan of Zen Buddhism or the Ser- 
mon on the Mount or the Resurrection, 
which last Tanabe considers a typical 
example of the dialectic of the negation 
which turns into an affirmation. The 
last-named book closes with an exam- 
ination of Christianity, Marxism and 
Japanese Buddhism, and reveals, in ad- 
dition to the syncretism already men- 
tioned, Tanabe’s interest in a _ social 
philosophy. After having criticised Ni- 
shida’s philosophy of action as lacking 
a true foundation in reality, he pro- 
poses in Seiji-tetsugaku no Kyumu (The 
Need of a Political Philosophy) the 
principles of a social democracy, founded 
so completely on his absolute dialectic, 
absolute mediation and mysticism, that 
it is not difficult for the Marxists to 
recognize a great deal of idealism in 
his interest for social questions. 

A clear statement of Tanabe’s 
views can be read in his Tetsugaku-nyu- 
mon (Introduction to Philosophy), a 
series of conferences given to a group of 
teachers. This Introduction (1949) is 
chiefly an introduction to the philo- 
sophy of Tanabe himself. He reaffirms 
and clarifies his position on various 
points of his system in reference to the 
history of philosophy. Suffice it to say 
for now (later it may be possible to do 
a more detailed study on Nishida or Ta- 
nabe) that in recent years the logic of 


species has become more and more a 
dialectic of species, concerned with the 
social problems of class and the individ- 
ual. In the Introduction Tanabe clearly 
expresses his anti-Leninist position, but 
insists upon the necessity of a truly 
careful study of Marx, a study which is 
today hindered by propagandistic aims. 
Tanabe is always searching for a com- 
plete dialectical logic, in opposition to 
analytical or formal logic, so that the re- 
sulting syncretism and eclecticism could 
be justified by the need for total know- 
ledge which, in turn, would serve to ex- 
plain the contradictions of the Ego. 


HISTORY AND EXISTENTIALISM 


Other members of the school of 
Kyoto are the historians of philosophy, 
Tomonaga Sanjuro, Hatano Seiichi (the 
best student of the philosophy of reli- 
gion), and Nishitani Keiji, specialist in 
Greek philosophy and the philosophy of 
religion. Among the followers of Nishi- 
da should be numbered Kimura Motoe, 
noted for his studies on Fichte and Ger- 
man idealism in general, and Mutai Ri- 
saku, whose writings on Kant, Hegel 
and phenomenology have won wide ap- 
proval. Two disciples of Nishida who 
have _ distinguished themselves by 
spreading and interpreting the thought 
of their master are Kosaka Masaaki and 
Koyama Iwao; both are also known for 
their works on the philosophy of his- 
tory. The first-named has written A 
Philosophy of the Nation, and the se- 
cond developed Nishida’s Logic of Place. 
Before and during the war, the school of 
Kyoto was involved in the nationalistic 
movement. After the war, Koyama had 
to resign from the university. 

Nationalistic ideologies were open- 
ly upheld by Minoda Muneki, who com- 
mitted suicide at the end of the war, 
and, in particular, by Sato Tsuji, Kano- 
kogi Kabunotu, Kojima Takehiko and 
Kihira Masami. The last-named is per- 
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haps the most notable thinker among 
the proponents of ultra-nationalism. 
The pressure of these fanatics made it- 
self felt even in the school of Kyoto; 
accused of pseudo-patriotism, Koyama, 
Kosaka and Nishitani tried to justify 
Japanese expansionist politics from a 
philosophical point of view. 

Koyama was silent for a while after 
the war and then, in 1948, published 
Risei, Seishia, Jitsuzon (Reason, Spirit 
and Existence), in which he described 
the evolution of European thought in 
regard to Kant, reason, to Hegel, spirite, 
and to German existentialism. Follow- 
ing the example of Tanabe, Koyama’s 
existentialism has moved on to an in- 
terest in social problems, as shown in 
his Jitsuzon to Shakaishugi (Ewisten- 
tialism and Socialism). Kosaka, in his 
Jitsuzon no Tetsugaku (Philosophy of 
Existentialism) as well as in other writ- 
ings, sees in Jaspers a return of existen- 
tialism to a certain rationalism. But 
one observes that the school of Kyoto 
unites existentialism to that auto-reali- 
zation of personal experience which, ac- 
cording to Tanabe, is not only opposed 
to western metaphysics but is also a 
permanent exigency in oriental thought. 

Other followers of the school of 
Kyoto, Mutai, Nishitani, Kosaka and 
Watsuji Tetsuro, published a collective 
volume on existentialism and nihilism. 
As a result, one gets the impression that 
the school, in addition to publishing 
books on the philosophy of Nishida and 
Tanabe, has become a center of existen- 
tialism. It is worth noting that in this 
circle the existentialism of Sartre and 
Camus is not held in high esteem, al- 
though a recent book by Yamanouchi 
Tokuryu, Jitsuzon to Shoyu (Being and 
Having), is reminiscent of Gabriel Mar- 
cel. Sartre, naturally, has a vogue 
among certain young professors and 
students, partially because of his Marx- 
ist sympathies. 
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MARXISM 

Postwar Japanese philosophy can be 
divided into two great camps: the fol- 
lowers of the school of Kyoto, now more 
than somewhat existentialist, and a bel- 
ligerent faction of Marxists. As we have 
noted, Marxism as a philosophy entered 
Japan about 1926. The economist Ka- 
wakami Hajime (1879-1946) introduced 
historical materialism to the academic 
world. Starting from a viewpoint similar 
to that of Seligman, whose The Econo- 
mic Interpretation of History he trans- 
lated into Japanese, Kawakami re- 
nounced his Christian socialism and be- 
came a true communist. As a result, in 
1928 he was dismissed from his chair in 
the Imperial University of Tokyo. 

A purely philosophical exposition 
of the Marxian concept of history was 
the work of Miki Kiyoshi (1897-1945), 
who also was a follower of Simmel and 
Dilthey. Miki’s Rekishitetsugaku (Philo- 
sophy of History) manifests no parti- 
cular Marxist tendencies, but his work 
on materialistic problems of history 
(Yuibutsu-shikan-kenkyu) is openly 
Marxist in a socio-anthropological sense. 
The Japanese police had no great care 
for philosophical distinctions, however, 
and although Miki does not seem to 
have joined the communists, he was put 
in prison during the war and died there. 
It is not known whether he died of 
misery and privation or if he was mur- 
dered in the fury of the last days when 
defeat was near.‘ 

Miki had been a disciple of Nishida, 
not a too faithful one, to be sure. An- 
other disciple of Nishida, Yanagida Ken- 
juro took up Marxism and recently be- 
came a wholehearted defender of the 
communist party. Yanagida in 1939 
wrote a new interpretation of the 
thought of the founder of the school of 
Kyoto. The book has the symptomatic 
title The Philosophy of Nishida as a Phil- 
osophy of Praxis. This book, widely read 





like all the works of Yanagida, is a clear 
if not profound exposition of Nishida’s 
thought, for which he has nothing but 
praise. Later, however, in other writ- 
ings on Nishida, and in his works on 
idealism, materialism, the philosophy of 
Marxism, the logic of the proletariat, 
etc., Yanagida passed from an idealistic 
position to materialism. Today he seems 
to be a proponent of the cultural and 
social activity of communism, although, 
perhaps because of his wandering 
through many phases, the communists 
do not consider him an orthodox Marx- 
ist. 

A proponent of soviet materialism 
was Nagata Hiroshi, who died in 1947. 
He was a graduate of the University for 
Foreign Languages and though he had 
no formal philosophical training his 
knowledge of Russian enabled him to 
translate a good number of the com- 
munist philosophers, among them De- 
borin. Nagata was a prolific writer, with 
many books on materialism to his 
credit; he also composed a history of 
Japanese philosophy from a Marxist 
point of view. At present, the most or- 
thodox exponent of communist thought 
is Kozai Yoshishige. But since the prin- 
ciple aim of communist thinkers is to in- 
fluence as many students as possible, 
many of Kozai’s writings have little 
scientific value. The same can be said 
of the works of Takahashi Shoji, who 
wrote three volumes on the Philosophy 
of the People, and Yamazaki Ken, au- 
thor of Philosophy for the Millions. Ya- 
mada Sakaji has proved himself a cap- 
able popularizer of the criticism of reli- 
gion from a Marxist viewpoint. More 
scholarly are the works of Amakasu 
Sekisuke and Matsumura Kazuto; the 
latter has a good volume on Hegel’s 
logic. Other thinkers who should be 
linked with the Marxist-communist 
group, although not of the strict observ- 
ance, are Takakuwa Sumio and Mashi- 


ta Shin’ichi. The first-named was noted 
for studies on Pascal, Augustine and 
medieval philosophy. Mashita took a 
rather liberal position on the question 
of shutaisei, i.e., how the subject can 
express itself freely within the compass 
of Marxist categories, — a problem 
which recentl: was the subject of fre- 
quent discussions in Marxist circles. 
Despite reproofs directed against Ma- 
shita by communist philosophers, they 
continued to make use of him as is 
clear from the recent (December 1954) 
congress of students of philosophy at 
Nagoya. The convention was completely 
dominated by communists, under the di- 
rection of Mashita himself.° 
One of the conquests of the com- 
munists which caused quite a stir in 
Japanese university circles was that of 
the well-known professor at the Uni- 
versity of Tokyo, Ide Takashi. In April, 
1948, this specialist in Greek philosophy 
resigned his university chair and joined 
the communist party. Whereas he used 
to produce scientific works, he now de- 
votes himself to the publication of 
pamphlets and philosophical books 
which are ‘orthodox’ enough but not in- 
dicative of a profound grasp of soviet 
dialectic materialism. Ide’s adhesion to 
communism, as he admits himself, is 
not due to any profound philosophical 
study, but to personal suffering and his 
conviction that only the communist 
party can solve the social question. 
The communists philosophers are not 
outstanding scholars, with the exception 
of Ide, but they publish so much that 
one gets the impression that they rep- 
resent the prevailing trend in Japan. 
The bookstores are filled with publica- 
tions of all sorts, original works, trans- 
lations and commentaries, not only of 
the classics of Marxism and Leninism 
or now of the philosophical writings of 
Mao Tse-tung, but any soviet author 
whatever, Rosenthal, Kostantinov, Alek- 
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sandrov, etc., gets prompt translation 
and publicity. Outside the iron curtain 
there is no other country where so 
much devoted academic study is given, 
not only to Marx, but to his polularizers 
such as the above-named soviet writers. 
The influence of soviet thought in the 
journals and in the publishing world, 
both communist and non-communist, is 
also due to the fact that during the war 
professors of leftist tendencies lost their 
positions in the universities and took up 
translation of foreign works to make a 
living. Several of them stayed with their 
publishers after the war, a situation 
which explains the ‘leftish’ character- 
istics of many publishing houses. The 
communist journal of philosophy is Ri- 
ron, founded in February, 1947, but 
readers of, for example, Shiso 
(Thought), published by Iwanami and 
the most widely read philosophical jour- 
nal in Japan, would get the idea that it 
is, sometimes, a Marxist organ, which it 
is not. In journals and books the Marx- 
ists not only teach their own particular 
views but attack with vigor the philo- 
sophy of Nishida and the whole school 
of Kyoto as well as extentialism. Ko- 
matsu Setsuro is outstanding for his 
work along such lines. Philosophy con- 
ventions offer an oratorical field-day to 
ardent Marxists. Convention themes 
since 1950 have included “Philosophy 
and the Masses,” “Philosophy and Poli- 
tics,” and, naturally, there was much 
talk about condemnations of the atomic 
bomb. 

We may note that for the philo- 
sophy of science, dialectical materialism 
in science is propounded by the so-called 
Minshushugi-kagakusha-kyokai or “De- 
mocratic Association of Scientists’. 
There are non-communist members of 
this group, but many well-known pro- 
fessors are for a scientific dialectical 
materialism. Among them are Taketani 
Mitsuo and Skata Shoichi. 
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The favor with which Marxist 
thought has been received by the in- 
telligentsia in postwar Japan, even if 
the political movement has not had 
much success, can be explained as a re- 
sult of governmental political repression 
before the war, or as a consequence of 
the soviet victory and the triumph of 
communism in China. One must also add 
that if Marxian thought were not 
wrapped in Hegelian dialectics and did 
not present an integral Weltanschauung, 
the success of Marx would have been 
entirely different in Japan. Granted 
that dialectics will always remain a 
characteristic, for good or otherwise, of 
all modern Japanese thought, the need 
was felt to free Japanese philosophy 
from German idealism, a process which 
could not take place without a com- 
plete overturning of Hegelian dialectics 
and which prepared the ground for the 
dialectics of Marx. 


MINOR TRENDS 


It should not be thought, natural- 
ly, that all Japanese philosophy is po- 
larized around the two factions of mili- 
tant Marxian-communists and the more 
or less faithful followers of the school 
of Kyoto, now become existentialists. 
For example, one of the present pro- 
fessors at the University of Tokyo, Ike- 
gami Kenzo, who was originally a 
phenomenologist, has tried in his Chis- 
hiki-tetsugaku-genri (Principles of the 
Philosophy of Knowing, 1946), to sys- 
tematize all the various forms of know- 
ledge in an ontological epistemology. By 
analyzing man and the various forms 
of knowledge, artistic, cultural, scienti- 
fic and philosophical, he makes a unity 
of a science of knowledge which is philo- 
sophy itself. For Ikegami, epistemology 
is not a part, the first chapter, of philo- 
sophy, but philosophy itself. 

Worthy of mention also is the on- 
tological tendency, in the Aristotelian- 





thomistic sense, espoused by Iwashita 
Soichi and Yoshimitsu Yoshihiko, both 
of whom died prematurely, and whose 
work is being continued by Matsumoto 
Masao in his rather difficult work Son- 
zai no Ronrigaku-kenkyu (Studies on 
the Logic of Being). Matsumoto tries, 
on the basis of the Aristotelian table of 
categories, to ontologize the various 
types of logic, including the dialectical. 
There exists in Japan a society for the 
study of medieval philosophy with mem- 
bers from various university faculties. 
The center is Sophia University of Tok- 
yo under the direction of the Jesuits. 
The Dominican Fathers have a center 
for Thomistic studies at Kyoto. 

This historical survey may con- 
clude by noting that in recent times, 
partially because of the moral chaos of 


postwar days, a good number of philo- 
sophers have been writing on moral 
problems. There are, for example, Ko- 
yama’s Crisis of Morality and New 
Ethics and the various works of Mutai, 
Abe, Watsuki, etc., under the title of 
New Ethics.* 

At the end some readers might de- 
sire a balance sheet of Japanese philo- 
sophy, which notes its characteristics, 
its value and its lacunae and gives a 
couple of columns of general judgments 
that would be more superficial as they 
were more universal. Let us rather ob- 
serve that the task of Japanese philo- 
sophy was, before all else, to under- 
stand western philosophy, a task in 
which they have succeeded, in spite of 
the barriers of language, religious ideas 
and a completely different mentality. 


oO Source: Monumenta Nipponica. Vol. 11, No. 2, July 1955, pp. 60-74. 
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of Nishida under the title: Kitare Nishida, 
Die intelligible Welt, Berlin 1943). 


3. On Tanabe’s philosophy, besides the book by 
Kosaka quoted under 2), see: 

Abo Yoshishige and others, Tanabe Tetsu- 
gaku (The Philosophy of Tanabe). (Tokyo 
Kobundo 1951). (This book has a chronologi- 
cal table of Tanabe’s works and articles.) 


4. On Miki’s philosophy see: 

Tama Giichi, Gendai Tetsugakusha-ron 
(Contemporary Philosophers), (Tokyo: Ikuei 
Shoin 1943). 

On Miki’s Marxism see his: 

Yuibutsu-shikan-kenkyu, vol. 3 of his col- 
lected works (Miki Kiyoshi Chosaku-shu) pp. 
14-69. (Tokyo: Iwanami 1947). 


5. For a communist evaluation of Japanese philo- 
sophy see: 

Minshushugi Bunka Remmei (ed.), Bunke 
Nenkan (Cultural Yearbook), pp. 27-32. (Tok- 
yo 1949). 

For a survey on Japanese Marxism see: 

Nihon ni ekeru Seiyo-tetsugaku no Keifu 
(Genealogy of Western Philosophy in Japan) 
in: Bessatsu. Tetsugaku-hyoron, pp. 84-91. 
(Tokyo: Minyusha 1948). 


6. For recent developments see: 
Mainichi Nenkan (Mainichi Yearbook) 1950 
p. 224, 1953 p. 251, 1954 p. 281, 1955 p. 280. 
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notes on some authors e 


THE REVEREND EDMOND BARBOTIN is 
a disciple of Auguste Diés under whom 
he studied at the Catholic University of 
Angers. After teaching philosophy at the 
major seminary in Rennes, he joined the 
Faculty of Catholic Theology at the Uni- 
versity of Strasbourg in 1954. The two 
theses he defended at the Sorbonne for 
his doctorate have both been published: 
©. Hamelin: La théorie de [intellect 
d’aprés Aristote et ses commentateurs 
(Paris: Vrin 1953) and La théorie aristo- 
télicienne de I'intellect d’aprés Théophra- 
ste (Louvain: Nauwelaerts and Paris: Vrin 
1954). This latter work received an award 
from the Academy of Political and Moral 
Science and one from the Association 
for Greek Studies. 


THE REVEREND DR. EUGEN BISER is an 
educational administrator concerned with 
religious instruction in the schools of Hei- 
delberg. A frequent contributor to philo- 


sophic and theological journals, he has 
articles in the current issues of Hochland, 
Wissenschaft und Weisheit and Stimmen 
der Zeit. The Késel-Verlag in Munich will 
soon publish his most recent book, Das 
Licht des Lammes, a series of theological 
reflections. 


F. J. J. BUYTENDIJK, well-known Dutch 
psychologist, has been publishing books 
and articles in learned journals for the 
last half-century. At present he is direc- 
tor of the Psychological Laboratory at the 
State University in Utrecht. He has re- 
cently contributed an essay, “Feminity 
and Existential Psychology,” to the vol- 
ume, Perspectives in Personality Theory, 
edited by David and H. von Bracken 
(New York: Basic Books, Inc. 1957). 


AIME FOREST is professor at the Univers- 
ity of Montpellier in France. His work, 
La structure métaphysique du concret se- 


lon saint Thomas d’Aquin (Paris: Vrin 
1931 and 1956), has for many years been 
recognized as an indispensable source- 
book. Better known among his works are: 
Consentement et Création, Du consente- 
ment & l’étre and La vocation de l'esprit 
(All published by Aubier in Paris). 


REGIS JOLIVET is perhaps best known 
for his four volume Traité Philosophie. 
He is Dean of the Department of Philoso- 
phy at the University of Lyons. At present 
he is editing a series of philosophic 
studies, Problémes et Doctrines (Em- 
manuel Vitte), where his own more recent 
works have appeared: Essai sur le pro- 
bléme et les conditions de la sincérité 
and De Rosmini & Lachelier — essai de 
philosophie comparée. Of special interest 
are his Les doctrines existentialistes de 
Kierkegaard & Sartre (Fontenelle: Abbaye 
S. Wandrille 1948) and a volume in trans- 
lation, Introduction to Kierkegaard (New 
York: E. P. Dutton). 


GINO PIOVESANA, S.J. is on the faculty 
of Sophia University in Toyko, Japan. 


EDUARDO F. PIRONIO is a professor at 
the major seminary of Mercedes in Ar 
gentina. 


EMANUELE SEVERINO has been on the 
faculty of the University of the Sacred 
Heart in Milan since 1955. At present he 
is professor of the history of philosophy. 
He contributes regularly to philosophic 
journals. Among his published books are 
a study of Heidegger (Heidegger e la me- 
tafisica, Brescia: Vannini 1950) and a 
translation and commentary on the first 
book of Aristotle’s Physics, I principi del 
divenire (Brescia: La Scuola 1955). Soon 
to be published by Professor Severino is 
a study of the foundations of the specula- 
tive attitude and philosophic problems. 
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e contributing journals e 


ALGEMEEN NEDERLANDS TID- 
SCHRIFT VOOR WIJSBEGEERTE EN 
PSYCHOLOGIE. A multi-lingual journal 
published five times a year. It is the offi- 
cial publication of the Union of Dutch 
philosophical societies. The publisher is 
Koninklijke van Gorcum and Company, 
Assen, Netherlands. 


L’HOMME ET SON PROCHAIN is the 
proceedings of the Eighth Congrés des 
Sociétés de Philosophie de Langue fran- 
caise held at Toulouse in September 
1956. The publisher is Presses Universi- 
taires de France in Paris. Another volume 
of conferences at the Congress has been 
printed with the title, Preésence d’autrui 
(Privat-Presses Universitaires de France). 


MONUMENTA NIPPONICA is a journ- 
al of oriental culture, publishing articles 
of both general and scientific interest. It 
is edited and published at Sophia Uni- 
versity, Kioi-cho-Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Ja- 
pan. 


RIVISTA DI FILOSOFICA NEOSCO- 
LASTICA appears four times a year un- 
der the direction of the Faculty of Philo- 
sophy at the Catholic University of the 
Sacred Heart in Milan. It is under the edi- 
torship of Agonstino Gemelli, O.F.M. and 
Domenico Lofrese. Business address is: 
Piazza S. Ambrogio No. 9, Milam, Italy. 
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REVUE DES SCIENCES RELIGIEU- 
SES. A quarterly journal of philosophy 
and religious thought by the professors 
in the Faculty of Catholic theology at the 
University of Strasbourg. It is edited by 
Maurice Nédoncelle, dean of the Faculty. 
Business address: Palais Universitaire, 
Strasbourg, France. 


SAPIENTIA is a quarterly journal of 
Thomistic philosophy appearing in Ar- 
gentina. The business address is: Semin- 
ario Mayor San José, 24-65, La Plata F. C. 
R., Republic of Argentina. 


STUDIA VARIA is a first volume of ar- 
ticles by Fellows of the Royal Society of 
Canada of general cultural interest. The 
majority of the articles are papers pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the So- 
ciety in 1956 at Montreal. Professor Thom- 
son's contribution is reprinted with per- 
mission from Studia Varia: Royal So- 
ciety of Canada Literary and Scientific 
Papers, edited by E. G. D. Murray, F.R. 
S.C. This volume is published for the So- 
ciety by the University of Toronto Press 
(Toronto 1957). 


WISSENSCHAFT UND WEISHEIT. A 
journal of contemporary thought within 
the Augustinian-Franciscan tradition of 
Theology and Philosophy. Edited at Duns 
Scotus Academy in M. Gladbach, Ger- 
many three times a year. The publisher is 
the Patmos-Verlag, Charlottenstrasse 80/ 
86, Dusseldorf 22a, Germany. 
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